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YOUR ESPECIAL ATTENTION | 


IS INVITED TO THE FACT THAT IN—— 


THE EUREKA GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY 


Is embraced the LARGEST: LINE and GREATEST VARIETY of ELEVATOR and WAREHOUSE SEPARATORS in the world. They are built for every 
capacity, for every purpose, and for handling every kind of grain. They are PERFECT in construction, and PERFECT in operation. © They are 
ised in and indorsed by the largest elevators in the world, and also by the smallest elevators in the world. We will be glad to furnish full par- 
ticulars and prices, and kindly bear in mind that an order for viele US smallest machine is as carefully filled as an order for a carload of our largest. 


HOWES & EWELL, - SILVER CREEK, N. Y. , 


DS 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


_, JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Ht } THE W.G. ADAMS” 
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For Degerintive | Ciroular, Prices, etc., 
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POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. one sat Kinzie Br, 
- RACINE, WIS. Warehouses } {ios 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St HICACO, ILin 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


SON 


Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


—- OF — 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Appress EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B. COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THIS IS THE BEST, CHEAPEST, HANDIEST, EASY RUNNING, DUSTLESS SHELLER IN 
THE MARKET AND COSTS NO MORE THAN ONE WHICH BLOWS THE DIRT 
ALL OVER EVERYTHING. HORIZONTAL SHAFT IF REQUIRED. 


We build Portable and Stationary Engines and Boilers and we have an especially 
FINE THRESHING ENCINE. 


IN MACHINERY AND FITTINGS by using 
our COMBINED DUSTLESS SHELLER, 
instead of Detached Machines requiring the 
Cobs to be Blevated with the Shelled Corn. 
LIPPOLD & HEATH, CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR. 


This Separator ie our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, Ye not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a ‘Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 
chinery and weight is all w ithin the parts or anchors. 
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J, P. DICKEY: MANUFACTURING 00, re RACINE WISCONSIN 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 
== Barnett & Record, 


Room 29 Corn Exchange,” 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Square 


ELEVATORS, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


——OF 0UR——_ 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. 


' Plans and Specifications 
Furnished on Short Notice. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, 


Millwrightand Elevator Contractor 


AND BUILDER. 


lock Box 254, = = 


BIN COLN, NEE. 


Examine My Plans and Prices. 


A large experience and thorough knowledge of every detail 
of Elevator work enables me to MAKE VERY CLOSE 
ESTIMATES and the most economical and convenient ar- 
rangements of machinery and house. 


-->I CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


30STON Le Ny G COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


—FOR— 
Mechanical Purposes, 
SALESROOMS: 


109 ae 

15 Nort h st. 

f ak South Charies bere asim svc Baltimore, , Md. 
=) M04 Main Stina. .p .istaals sneenenle Cin: . 
oth tT, Washington AVG sais 2 St. Lo’ Mo. 
1328 West 11th a sta eiaieretertoc Kai 


asningian Ave. South. ~ Minneagoue 


= BOSTON . 


256 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = 


THE STANDARD IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet Iron and Sheet wl 


COMMON OR SMOOTH FINISH. 


| CORRUGATED ROOFING, CEILING AND SIDING, 


STRAIGHT OR CURVED. 
BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


FURNISHERS i 


Circular Elevators .- 


\\ INDIA RUBBER GOODS 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


Norv 2: 4 


A CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE. 


At Port Costa, on the Carquinez Straits, and just across 
the Sacramento River from Benicia, California, are lo- 
cated long rows of great grain storehouses, belonging to 
companies in San Francisco. Here are received the mil- 
lions of sacks of grain, shipped by the farmers from the 
fertile fields of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. 
land come the -— 


feet in length by 26 feet in width. Grain—at the option 
of the owner—can be stored ready for shipment, or piled 
in 100-ton lots, to be used for delivery against call board 
contracts. 

The Nevada Warehouses (one of which is pictured on 
this page) are immense structures, built at great expense, 
and in a most durable, tasteful manner. One of them is 


By | 770 and the other 912 feet in length, with over 190,000 


the entire length of the warehouses, and grain can be slid 
down chutes to the warehouse or ship’s side. 

In a space between the two warehouses stands a three- 
story building with mansard roof and cupola. The first 
or ground floor is occupied by offices of the various city 
export houses having business with the dock. The sec- 
ond floor is devoted to the business of the warehouse 
| company. On the third floor are sleeping apartments for 
the resident 


long railroad — 


manager, 


trains, with |= 


while the attic 


their loads |= 


contains large 


piled on open |= 


water tanks. 


trucks, for no j= 


During the 


fear of rain |= 


cereal year 


during the |= 


ending July, 


summer sea- |= 


son disturbs 


1885, 161 ves- 
sels, carrying 


the mind of 


327,688 tons 


farmer or 


of wheat, were 


shipper. By 


water, the flat- 
bottomed, k 
stern -wheel 
steamers with 
their deck- 
loads of 
heavy sacks, 
and towing 
barges loaded 
to the water’s 
edge. draw up 
to the dock 
and deposit 
their cargoes 
in the waiting 
vessels. 

The prop- ff 
erty along the ff 


loaded at the 


docks, and 


NEVADA Wantiouse enonccmour xz 


during last 
year 151 ves- 
sels, carrying 
374,244 tons, 
loaded there. 
Expressed in 
bushels, the 
quantity 


of wheat 


shipped from 


the Nevada 


docks in 1886 


was 12,474,- 


800 bushels, 


and the ware- 


houses have a 


capacity of 


Straits for Im 
some distance }f 


over 2,600,- 


)00 bushels. 


and inland ft 


=| These docks 


also, belongs : 


were com- 


to G. W. Mc- 
Near, a grain 


merchant, who, nearly twenty years ago, saw the ' square feet of floor area, and 20 feet clear height for stor-_ 


advantages which this location possessed for bringing to- 
gether the two methods of fransportation at the least ex- 
pense for dockage dues and labor. It is due to his fore- 
sight that Port Costa was made the great shipping point 
it nowis. In 1881 he commenced the construction of his 
warehouses and wharves at that point, and by subsequent 
enlargement the property at present embraces an area of 
270,000 square feet, on which are substantial warehouses, 
-2800x80 feet, and a water front covered by a wharf 2,300 


NEVADA WAREHOUSE NO. 2. 


age. In addition to this, under the trestle supporting the 
covered, elevated, double railway track, on the water side of 
the warehouses, isan area of 80,000 square feet, completely 
protected from the weather, and available for storage. 
The dock has a frontage of 2,300 feet, and affords space 
for eight or ten large ships. The elevated track leaves 
the main line of railroad by an easy grade, and the loaded 
cars can be run on a platform eleven feet above the floor 
of the warehouses and wharves. This platform extends 


pleted in 1884 
and ever since 
have been very popular with the farming community on 
account of their facilities for storage, enabling them to 
hold their grain until ready to sell. 

The directors of the Nevada Dock Co. are: Geo. L. 
Brander, President; John Rosenfeld, Vice-President; John 
W. Mackay, R. H. Follis and C. O’Connor; W. R. Price 
is secretary and manager of the company. 


The acreage planted in corn in the Southern States 
shows an increase of 2} per cent. over last year. 
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CONSOLIDATION. 


H. PEASE MFG. CO., 


( B. RACINE, WIS. } 
1 w. G. ADAMS, SANDWICH, ILL. i 
W.G. Adams, of Sandwich, Ill., who is so well and 


favorably known to the trade as a manufacturer and 
dealer in grain elevator machinery supplies, finding in 
consequence of the greatly increasing growth and de- 
velopment of his business, that a more advantageous 
location for shipping and largely increased facilities for 
manufacturing, was a necessity, has perfected a consoli- 
dation of his business with that of the E. H. Pease Mfg. 
Co.. of Racine, Wis., and has removed his entire plant of 
machinery, patterns, etc., to that city, including his 
patent power car puller, a full description of which we 
eave in our issue of March 15, 1886. 

As this car puller is an article that is needed at most 
elevators, malt houses, distilleries, factories, coal mines, 
etc., we herewith give another illustration of it, as we 
consider it an article which should be brought to the 
notice of all our readers who are large shippers. This car 
puller meets a long-felt want, and so far as we know is the 
best thing for the purpose yet invented. As to the 
Dustless Grain and Flax Separators and End Shake 
Mills and Side Shake, made by the E. H. Pease Mfg 
Co., little need be said by us, as these machines are 
well known all over the land. We however give an 
illustration each of their Dustless Separator and of 
their famous ‘End Shake” Mill. They claim great 
things for this mill, and we imagine justly, too, as 
we have seen some letters from prominent grain 
dealers, who speak in the highest terms of them, as 
well as of the separators. We predict an increased 
success for the E. H. Pease Mfg. Co, with so full 
and complete a line as they now manufacture, 
particularly as their business will be managed by 
men who from experience know what the wants of 
the trade are, and men who can be depended upon to 
furnish machinery and mills which will be just as 
Mr. Adams’ headquarters will 
be at Racine, with this com- 


they represent them. 

hereafter, of course, 

pany. 

HOW THEY LIVE ON A CANAL 
BOAT. 


A reporter of the New York Hera‘d had the 
curiosity to visit a fleet of the canal boats which 
during summer ply upon the Erie Canal, and in 
winter tie up in New York and Brooklyn. His 
account of the manner in which the people live is 
very interesting, and the visits, he says, brought to 
him a lesson in contentment, in helpfulness and in 
true Christian charity, that a dozen wordy sermons 
In the homes of the richer 
canalers and in the poorer boats, he found the 
same spirit of thrift and providence for old age. In 
many cases the boatmen and their families were 
members of churches and regular attendants at some 
place of worship. 

In one boat which he visited a scene of home. 
like comfort and cheerfulness met hiseye. Lace 
draped the windows, a _ honie-made 
carpet and bright rugs covered the floor, a 
small bookcase on the wall held a number of 
books on useful subjects, a handsome ash dining table 
stood beneath it, and the other wall was adorned with 
family portraits in neat frames. In a crib of curious 
workmanship, swung in a corner like a hammock, lay 
a crowing, laughing infant. A pretty girl of twelve 
summers was playing and singing one of Moody and 
Sankey’s songs on a cabinet organ, while a middled-aged 
woman was rocking and knitting, and a younger one sat 
near the cradle. A man of some fifty years was reading 
a work on mechanics, which he courteously laid aside 
while giving the visitor some items of information in re- 
gard to their mode of life. 

Above allthings the life isa healthful one, especially 
for children. The open air, the sunshine, the beautiful 
scenery are infinitely preferable to the cooped-up apart- 
ments of a tenement house in some ill-smelling street. 
Then, too, they escape the temptations and vices of the 


could not impart. 


curtains 


city and are better prepared to lead honest and useful 
lives. Their education is not neglected, and over four 


hundred children are attending the public schools in New 
York and Brooklyn whose parents reside on canal boats. 
During their journeys, when the weather is rough, a 
whole fleet will often be laid up in some quiet inlet, and 
there they have parties, and afternoon teas and musicales, 


after the manner of city people. Often exhibitions are 
given consisting of vocal and instrumental music and 
recitations not lacking in merit, and showing that’ school- 
ing is not lost on the children. 

The early life of several prominent business and pro- 
fessional men in New York and Brooklyn who to-day are 
valued highly in their respective circles of usefulness, 
was spent on canal boats, and dozens of others, men and 
women, who are now enjoying wealth and the advantages 
of polite society, were born and reared on the canal boats. 
“Do you wonder, then,” added the speaker, “‘that canal 


children are healthy, or that they grow up generally with 


THE PEASE END SHAKE MILL. 


healthy ideas and a desire to make something of them 
selves in the world?” 

The reporter acknowledged that he did not, and re- 
flected that many professional gentlemen he had inter- 
viewed had not the power of expressing themselves in 
such good English as this humble owner of a common 
canal boat. 


A Western exchange says that no country on earth has 
ever been prosperous raising wheat. The. profit to the 
producer is so low that he can barely make his accounts 
balance at the end of the year now, andif, as is threat- 
ened, England in two years more will not need another 
bushel of our surplus, raising enough for herself at home 
and in her colonies, prices will go even lower. 


Commencing with 1871 when the wheat receipts of 
Detroit amounted to 666,783 bushels, there was a regular 
increase in each year’s receipts until 1888, when the 
amount was only 4,707,803 bushels. Then came the big 
jump, the receipts for 1884 amounting to 13,722,930 
bushels, in 1885 to 14,869,675, and last year went up to 
22,424,850, or over 6,000,000 more than Chicago’s re- 
ceipts for the same year, and more than one-fourth of the 
whole received at eight of the leading ports, 


issued on May 10.188.. 

Bae HoupEr.—DanielS. Wing, Syracuse, assignor of 
one-eighth to Wm. A. Cameron, New York, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 362,807. Serial No. 216,277. Filed Oct. 
14, 1886. 

Batine Press.—William B. Buadiby, Greenville, Ill. 


Feb. 24, 1887. 


Batrinc Press.—Ephraim Butterfield, Wright's Cor- 
ners, Ind , assignor to the Whitman Agricultural Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (No model.) No. 362,875. Serial No. 217,- 
448. Filed Oct. 28, 1886. 


Batting Press.—George Ertel, Quincy, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 362,884. Serial No. 228,224. Filed Jan. 3, 
1887. 

Wire Bevtrine.—James E. Emerson and Thomas 
Midgley, Beaver Falls, Pa. (No model.) No. 362,576. 
Serial No. 230,024, Filed March 7, 1887. 

ENDLEss CHAIN ELEVATOR.—Clark Chase, Fall River, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 362,571. Serial No. 
218,490. Filed Nov. 10, 1886. 

EquauizeR For Horsk Powers. Be W. 
Monarch, Des Moines, Ia., assignor of one-half 
_ to Alberade Mathis, same place. (No model.) 
No. 362,585... Serial No. 210,500. Filed Aug. 10, 
1886. 
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Baa Houper.—John Saurer, Orrville, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 368,172. Serial No. 215,055. Filed 
Oct. 1, 1886. 

Baine Press.—Ephraim ©. Sooy, Kansas City, 
Mo. (No model ) No. 368,012. Serial No, 213,060. 
Filed Sept. 9, 1886. 

Batine Press.—Charles E. Whitman, St. Louis, 
Mo. (No{model.) No. 363,269. Serial No. 223,024. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1886. 

CoMBINED BaLinG Press AND FEEDER,—Lyman 
G. Thompson and Alfred H. Isham, San Francisco, 
Cal., assignors to Truman Isham & Hooker, same 
place. (No model.) No. 336,095. Serial No. 225,- 
040. Filed Jan. 21. 1887. 

CuHain CaBsie.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to the Ewart Manufacturing Co , 
Chicago, Ill. (No model) No 863,216. Serial 
No. 229,741. Filed March 5, 1887. 

EnpLEss CHAIN CABLE.—William D. Ewart, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Ewart Manufacturing 
Co., same place. (No model.) No. 363,288. Serial 
No. 283,124. Filed March 31, 1887. 

Car Mover.—Elouild Duplessis, Lake Weedon, 


Quebec, Canada. (No model.) No. 363,124. 
Serial No. 224,351. Filed Jan. 14, 1887. 
PoRTABLE GRAIN ConvEyor.—August  F. 


Carlson, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 363,282. 
Serial No. 228,641. Filed Feb. 24, 1887. 
Issued on May 24, 1887. 
Bag Hotper.—George W. Wright and Arthur H. 
Burns, Enterprise, Kan. (No model.) No. 363,780. 
Serial No. 208,380. Filed July 19, 1886. 


Bauine Press.—Thos. J. Corning, San Jose, Cal. (No 
model.) No. 363,365. Serial No. 280,814. Filed March 
14, 1887. 


Bauine Press.—John J. Stopple, Belleville, Texas. 
(No model.) No. 363,697. Serial No. 225,832. Filed 
Jan. 24, 1887. 


Baxine Press.—Henry L. Whitman, St. Louis, Mo 
(No model.) No. 363,708. Serial No. 223,250. Filed 
Jan. 3. 1887. 


Husx-Currme ATTaAcHMENT FoR CoRN SHELLERS.— 
William W. Wills, Palmyra, Va. (No model.) No. 363,- 
712. Serial No. 217,851. Filed Oct. 21 1886. 

Gratw Merer.—Henry Albrecht, Moline, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 363,499. Serial No. 212,115. Filed Aug. 
28, 1886. 

Automatic Grary Scaue.—H. Henry Riepen, Bush- 
nell, Ill., assignor of one-half to Joseph Katzenstein, 
Louis Kaiser and Gustavus A. Kaiser, all of same place. 
(Model.) No. 363,766. Serial No. 207,795. Filed as 
12, 1886, 

Grain WEIGHING APPARATUS,—Myron F, Thayer, 


(No model.) No. 362,718. Serial No. 228,706. Filed’ 
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Ashland Center, Mich. (No model.) 
Serial No. 205,718. Filed June 19, 1886. 
Issued on May 31, 1887. 
Batinc Press.—Charles E. Whitman, St. Louis, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 363,928. Serial No. 224,448. Filed 
Jan. 15, 1887. 


Car SrarrerR.—Henrn R. Stickney, 2d, Portland, Me. 
(No model.) No, 364,061. Serial No. 228,179. Filed 
Feb. 19, 1887. 

Drive CuAin.—Benjamin A. Legg, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to the Lechner Manufacturing Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 364,117. Serial No. 215,719. Filed 
Oct. 8, 1886. : 


Grarw Drier.—Joseph Wales, East Orange, N. J. 
(No model.) No. 363,865. Serial No. 208,086. Filed 
May 14, 1885. Renewed July 15, 1886. 


GRAIN FeepER AND Packer.—Henry M. Weaver, 


No. 368,436. 


Mansfield, Ohio. (No model.) No. 363,867. Serial No. 
193,475. Filed Feb. 27, 1886. 
Grinping Muitu.—Baptiste Touya, Fils, Tarbes, | 


France. (Nomodel.) No. 364,145. Serial No. 214,218. 
Filed Sept. 22, 1886. Patented in France Feb. 4, 1886, 
No. 178,957; in Belgium May 14, 1886, No. 73,128; in 
Luxemburg May 14, 1886, No. 681; in Spain May 29, 
1886, No. 9,489; in Italy June 24, 1886, No. 20,124; and 
in Portugal June 28, 1886, 
No. 12. 

Jssued on June 7, 1887. 


the other hand, ten bushels of corn, the net price of which, 
less charges, is $4.75 in London, if converted into granu- 
lated sugar at 344 cents per pound, will buy a fraction 
over 135% pounds, or 53 pounds more in London than in 
New York.” 


THE VICTOR COMBINED CORN 
SHELLER AND CLEANER. 


Machines for the handling and treatment of our great 
American staple, corn, are always regarded with interest 
by the grain handler, for there is no special time of the 
year when such machinery may not be required in some 
locality and for some purpose. A corn sheller and cleaner 
are of course among the most important adjuncts of the 
corn-handling trade. ‘ 

Our illustration shows a combined machine, the Victor 
Corn Sheller and Cleaner, which is especially adapted for 
use in warehouses where it is not convenient, for want of 
space or for some other reason, to locate the sheller and 
cleaner separately. The sheller is situated inside the re- 
volving screen, and as the corn is being shelled it and the 
cobs fall on the moving screen, where a separation is made, 
the cobs passing out at the tail of the screen. In the 
passage of the shelled corn from the screen it is subjected 
to a powerful suction of air from a fan at head of screen. 


MacuInE FOR WASHING 


BARLEY AND OTHER GRAIN. 
—Carl Koch, Wismar, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Germany. 
(No model.) No. 364,354. 
Serial No. 226,592. Filed 
Sept. 12, 1885. Renewed Feb. 
4, 1887. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 

Lidit.r American Elevator and Grain Trade:—If Chica- 
go wishes to maintain her place in the lead of grain hand- 
ling cities, her Board of Trade must straightway obtain 
in some way control of her storage facilities, so that a 
corner in storage shall not be possible in the future. The 
Board should refuse to handle the receipts of elevators 
who are not willing that their charges should be regulated 
by a committee and based on the charges of other cities. 
It seems to me that the railroads and elevator people have 
all been concerned in the present corner in storage, and 
those of the Board who desire to see Chicago’s interests 
: maintained should recognize 
the fact that the present ex- 
tortionate charges on grain 
storage are not in the interests 
of Chicago, nor of the Board. 

Yours, BENED. 


MAY BUILD AN 


VATOR. 
American Elevator 


ELE- 


Editor 


Ogden, Manchester, county of 


Lancaster, }ngland. (No 


model.) No. 364,281. Serial 
No. 218,175. Filed Nov. 6, 
1886. Patented in England 
Dec. 21, 1885, No. 15,679, 
and July 10, 1886, No. 9,010. 


and Grain Trade:— We 
would like the names of some 
architects who have built ele- 
vators (which have been suc- 
cesses as to construction), and 
who can give sketches of 
some of their elevators, stat- 
ing wkere built, how long in 
operation, cost, ete. We are 
considering the question of 


Gra Scoor.—Thomas J. 
Skillin, Oak Park, Ill. (No 


building an clevator with a 


capacity of from 100,000 to 


model.) No. 364,313. Serial 


No. 225,281. Filed Jan. 24, 
1887. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGH- 
inc Macurine.—Francis M. 
Gladish, Aullville, Mo. (No model.) 
Serial No. 219,822. Filed Nov. 24, 1886. 


No. 364,407. 


“ PROTECTING” THE FARMER’S 
GRAIN. 


J. S. Moore, in an article in the New York Times, shows 
up “protection” for the farmer in all its absurdity, viewed 
froma free trade standpoint. Figures are given to bear 
out his assertions, and relieved from the glamour of a 
political harangue, said figures look decidedly cold and 
convincing. He says: ‘‘What a swindle it is, for in- 
stance, to put a duty on wheat, when all the wheat we 
imported during 1886 was 380,540 bushels, while our ex- 
ports of wheat during the same year were 57,759,209 
bushels, besides 8,000,000 barrels of flour. The farmer 
is not benefited one cent by the protection of wheat. ‘He 
gets in New York the price, less freight and charges, that 
the wheat sells for in London.” 

As another example Mr. Moore gives figures to show 
that when the American farmer wants to turn ten bushels 
of his wheat into sugar in London he gets 265!g pounds, 
and if he wants to do the same thing in New York he gets 
only 162 pounds, or 103 pounds less. He then says: 
“In 1886 we exported 63,656,433 bushels of Indian corn. 
The price of corn in London is at present 20s. per 480 
pounds, or, as near as possible, 1 cent per pound. Now, 
a bushel of corn weighing 50 pounds is selling for 4744 
cents in New York. That 244 cents that it is selling more 
for in London is for freight, etc. Anyhow, the farmer 
does not get any more for his corn in New York than he 
does in London, less expenses. Well then, ten bushels of 
corn in New York at 4714 cents, or $4.75, if converted 
into granulated sugar at 584 cents per pound, will buy as 
near as possible, 825g pounds of sugar in New York, On 
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In regard to this machine the manufacturers say: ‘‘It 
will do as good work as the sheller and cleaner will when 
set up separately, and takes up no more room than the 
cleaner does alone, and requires but one belt to run it. It 
can be located anywhere in the building that is conven- 
ient, or will work equally well when located under a 
dump. It runs very light; will not clog, cleans splendidly, 
and is in all respects a first-class machine. Experience 
has demonstrated that a rolling screen is the only arrange- 
ment that can be used to separate cobs from the shelled 
corn without clogging. Weusea rolling screen in the 
machine, made of heavy iron and riveted like a boiler. 
It has iron spiders, iron heads, and is in fact all iron. The 
shelling irons are the same in the combined machine as we 
use in the Victor Sheller when built separately, and the 
rolling screen and suction fan are the same, and combined 
in the same manner as when built separately. As separate 
machines they have no equal, and we guarantee them to 
work equally as well in the combined.” 

This machine is made by the well-known firm, BAr- 
NARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING Company, of Moline, IIl., 
who are well known to grain men and millers throughout 
the entire country. It is made in two sizes, with a capac- 
ity of from 200 to 300 bushels per hour. The manufact- 
urers will give all necessary particulars in regard to this 
machine. 


A dispatch from San Francisco says of the wheat deal 
there: It is understood that a settlement on the basis of 
$2.10 per cental for buyer the year, is ‘so universal that 
everything is expected to be adjusted in a day or two, 
when the transfer books will show a clear record. The 
lesson has been a costly one to some losers. The deal is 
believed to be practically over, though it will take a few 
days to determine whether values will soften or not. 


125,000 bushels, and desire 
to build it in the most dura- 
ble and modern style with 
latest and most improved ma- 
chirery. 

Yours truly, J. A. QUISENBERRY. 
Danville, Ky. 


RETALIATION. ‘ 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Kew, per- 
haps, of our people realize how strong the sentiment for 
retaliation against our tariff is growing among many 
classes of the British public. Already a strong element, 
the millers and the agriculturists, are committed to a 
policy of -taxing our breadstuffs. Our senseless tariff has 
become thoroughly useless, even if it was useful years 
ago. Our infant industries need no further yampering, 
and yet our export g ain trade and our farmers are 
threatened because of our blind adherence to a war tariff. 
Just read the following, which I find quoted in a British 
journal: 

“Tn my opinion the only possible method of preventing 
the utter ruin of British agriculture and the other im- 
mense interests depending upon its prosperity, is the judi- 
cious regulation of these vast surplus supplies at our own 
ports. Let India and America fight out and settle which 
can grow wheat and meat at the least cost. It is the duty 
of Englishmen to see that their own home industries are 
not ruined by throwing ore. their own home markets for 
the benefit of foreigners, who heavily tax all British ex- 
ports, and who do not pay one iota of the imperial and 
local taxation, which British home producers and manu- 
facturers are forced to pay before coming into the present 
utterly unfair and ruinous competition—a competition 
which is glutting our markets and forcing down prices 
below the actual costs of production. How long can this 
unfair and disastrous competition last? Working men’s 
votes in France, the United States, and Canada, and nearly 
the whole of our colonies, demand high protective duties 
for the preservation of their home industries. How long 
will English working men endure the present competition 
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which is ruining the agriculture and many of the manu- 
facturing interests of Great Britain?” 

Germany, France and Italy have closed their ports 
against our grain trade, and Spain is preparing to follow 
suit, Shall we alienate our best customer by a continued 
allegiance to a more than useless prohibitory tariff? 

: Yours respectfully, REFORM. 


NEW ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—W e notice 
in the last number of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gray TRADE anaccountof the elevator that we are build- 
ing at Creston, Neb. We contracted for three at the same 
ti me for the Nye, Wilson, Morehouse Company, one at Cres- 
ton, one at Cornlea and one at Lindsay, Neb. They were to 
be completed by the first of June. We have them all 
finished now, and one has been ready for business over a 


week. 

We have also commenced one at Clarkson, Neb., for 
Fuller, Smith & Fuller (formerly Smith & Fuller), and 
have three more to build for them. Mr. M. F. Seeley 
came home a few days since, having secured the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) contract, which is for a 100,000-bushel elevator. 
We closed a contract the 16th of May with the North 
American Cattle Co., of Cheyenne, for a regu- 
lar Seeley elevator with a capacity of 25,000 
bushels, to be built at Neligh, Neb. 

Prospects for a big trade have never beem so 
good as at present. The outlook for good 
crops in this section is good. Fremont, along 
with the rest of Nebraska, is having a boom 
which has never before been equaled. 

Yours truly, SEELEY, Son & Co. 
Fremont, Neb. 


BUILDERS TAKE NO- 
TICE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 

Can you refer us to any reliable party who 

makes the building of elevators for grain a 

specialty? If so, you will oblige, 

Yours truly, Crown Routier Mri Co. 

Bloomington, Il. 

A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: 
—We note that in the May ELEyArToR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, in your answer to a Montreal 
correspondent, you give 1 cent per bushel as 
the charge for elevating and first ten days’ stor- 
age in Detroit. The rate is but 4g cent, and 
thinking, perhaps, it might have a tendency 
to divert trade, would ask you to correct in 
your next issue. Please send us ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE for the coming year. We find it a 
useful publication. 

Yours truly, 

Detroit, Mich. 

ONE VIEW OF THE CORNER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\ hardly 
think I can be accused of having sympathy with market 
manipulators; but one thing I would criticise is the fool- 
ish talk about the Chicago Board disciplining the cornerers. 
To an unprejudiced mind, the short seller who depresses 
markets is quite as great a knave as the bull who hoists 
the price out of sight; then why should not the short 
seller be disciplined quite as much as the manipulator of 
a corner, 

Again, men often buy what they cannot pay for; and 
this is accounted no crime. But selling property which 
one does not possess is very often a penitentiary offense. 
Yet the bears proceed to sell and resell the country’s crops 
in advance of harvest, and no one seems to think there 
is anything wrong about it; but the moment men begin to 
buy more than they need or can pay for, then at once a 
howl of indignation is raised. This sort of thing is not 
fair. The bear deserves as much or more condemnation 
than the bull who runs a corner. 

Yours, x * x 


ELEVATOR 


P. L. Wriegut & Co. 


An exchange says: Of the 121,600,000 bushels of wheat 
imported into Great Britain last year, three-fifths, or 
72,000,000 came from the United States, 20,000,000 bush- 
els from India, 7,200,000 from Russia, and equal quantity 
from Austriaand Germany together, 7,488,000 bushels 
from Canada, 3,144,000 from Chili, and 2,960,000 bushels 
from all other countries. With these figures as an index 
for the future, there dosen't seem to be any ground to 
fear an immediate falling off in the English demand for 


American wheat. 


AN EAR CORN CONVEYOR. 


Mechanical ingenuity has successfully applied link- 
belting to manifold uses; in fact, new uses and places 
where link-belting may be used with advantage seem to 
be discovered every week. We give on this page an illus- 
tration of an Ear Corn Conveyor, which shows the adapt- 
ability of link-belting to work of this kind. The cut is 
self-explanatory. 

This conveyor may be arranged to take the corn from a 
dump and distribute it at various points in the crib, or it 
may be placed below the crib to empty the same for ship- 
ment, or to convey to a sheller. The motion of this con- 
veyor is positive, and it is operated at a slight expenditure 
of power when compared to other forms. Of course, 
link-belting is absolutely rat and rot proof and will last 
for many years. These points are claimed in its favor 
over the old-fashioned drag belt, which consumes a good 
deal of power in friction, and is liable to the attacks of 
rodents as well as to rapid wear when in use and deterio- 
ration through rot when idle. The Link-Belt Ear Corn 


Conveyor is made by the Link-Betr Macuinery Co., of 
this city, who will give interested parties all desired in- 


AN EAR CORN CONVEYOR. 


formation. We may add that our illustration is taken 
from the splendid new catalogue of the concern mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue. 


THE ELEVATORS AND GRAIN 
- TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


Some interesting statistics in relation to the elevators of 
Buffalo and the business done in them is given in the an- 
nual report of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange. There 
are thirty-two elevators in Buffalo, comprised in the fol- 
lowing list: 


Capacity, 
Elevators bushels. 

Benn Ob. ice cs, oeereiete eae temeeh Sieh beeen Ure tcnster 600,000 
STO WIA vis /o.c.0 chris tele aleisrejsrel aie stole) tetanetevere ts eters stcens eee 250,000 
Ciln BREN Mines sac osn SomAaoenontoaurhmornssodseasn 600,000 
Gk J Welles nies = sie ors cee niceties cee eee atice ciseie 350,000 
Coats worth (building) ae sate eeleteieseetie stirrer 1,000,000 
Connecting Terminal: ccm csc. ster v eee elemiisiens asada 950,000 
Dakota: (bukding) 2 \afoyus.\-.- thedetel- tere retorts aatete terete 1,000,000 
Erie Basin fick sie wasieeeinsrcnsaleeBioey ee een eee 200,000 
DVN Bp oS pHindo GInOSO Ab acadco On aaemanacasos0s09 000 
IEIXCHATIP Cs chante trele rate eter oheieie etetsdsteteiate ave temets eter recientes 000 
Hrontieno scien scicae ov oee ee panes oe ase eeietiatceiae 000 
International (Black Rock) 000 
Keloge & McDougall...... 000 
ake ‘Shore Jey Scheie lateteeicte neta ite 000 
1a) Ieescirocndsouen one co ccao oo tdadapoDadneo os 000 
Marine iias oc 3c ste miprccions ssa Rien eee citrate 000 
National and GlobewMills 2). Gye e en soe oe ee oe 000 
ING Ming es Ss GoW erin cinco ocmitte oe tee ete Teenie 000 
WNiagara Al. Sire cele eriseiers lose ean eo teeineeeie ete Cretan 000 
Niagara 1B oe ister tootsie etelore wiototate canes oiateie atte need vetete tae 000 
Qieen> Cli aoa osclslsiiestee Oeritele eer reeremses ete ices 000 
Richmond’. S:1fSac.c saves cee Seeman chicas 000 
So hal) eeAReHee Deen ng cunccconecaasuondoDod 000 
Stern Derg seis «/cenict Ge <iajareintete me cleiee)pee amie eedeeteiereretees 175,000 
DLLs cl ee gu EER SOOATCOS Ir oacimecnivecee aoe feo dosoc 300,000 
ALC CReBBNga Ger OAGHGRGGOh OUD noaauACauIcnonDS 150,000 
DEEL 1.06 t08 sya Sie store viet euskeptoteemetets Gee Ste OIE elt tera 350,000 
700,000 

600,000 

200,000 

250,000 

200,000 


\ TRANSFER, 


Merchants’. . 
Northwest...... 
Western Transit 


Total five floaters <i diversas denier ae eee eee 


~ This shows a total elevator storage capacity. of 13,980,- 
000 bushels of grain. The estimated cost of the elevators, 
transfers and floaters is $8,000,000. The transfer capac- 
ity for each twenty-four hours aggregates 4,000,000 bush- 
els. The elevating and storage rates, as charged by the 
Western Elevating Company, Frontier Elevating Com- 
pany, and the Queen City Elevator, during the days speci- 
fied in 1885-87 were as follows: 

Jan. 1 To May 10.—Elevating, including five days’ 
storage and transferring to boats, three-quarters of one 
cent per bushel. Storage, each succeeding 
ten days or parts thereof, one-quarter of one 
cent per bushel. The vessel pays in addition 
to the above one-eighth of one cent per bush- 
el. On all grain in store at that date or after, 
the charge for winter storage will be one- 
quarter of one cent per bushel for each ten 
days or parts thereof until such charge (accum- 
ulated after Nov. 10, 1885) shall amount to 
two cents per bushel, then the grain shall be 
free of storage until five days after the oper- 
ing of canal navigation in 1886. 

APRIL 80 to Nov. 10.—Elevating, including 
five days’ storage, three-quarters of one cent 
per bushel. Storage each succeeding ten days 
or parts thereof, one-quarter of one cent per 
bushel. The vessel pays in addition to the 
above, one-eighth of one cent per bushel. . 

Noy. 10 ro CLosm or Nayicatron.—Elevat- 
ing, including five days’ storage, three-quarters 
of one cent per bushel. Storage each succeed- 
ing ten days or parts thereof, one-quarter of 
one cent per bushel. The vessel pays in ad- 
dition to the above one-eighth of one cent per 
bushel. On all grain in store Nov. 10 or after, 
the charge for winter storage will be one- 
quarter of one cent per bushel for each ten 
days or parts thereof, until such charge (ac- 
cumulated after Nov. 10, 1886) shall amount 
to two cents per bushel; then the grain shall be free of 
storage until five days after the opening of canal naviga- 
tion in 1887. 

The rates of the ‘Associated Elevators,” comprising 
the Lake Shore and the International, and also of the 
Marine Elevator, are as follows: Elevating from cars, in- 
cluding five days’ storage and delivering to cars, boats or 
wagons, three-quarters of one cent per bushel. Storage 
each succeeding ten days or parts thereof, one-quarter of 
one cent per bushel. Blowing and cleaning, one-half of 
one cent per bushel. Grading and cleaning, one cent per 
bushel. Separating and cleaning, two cents per bushel. 
Running over and cooling, one-quarter of one cent per 
bushel. Storing hot or damaged grain, commencing three 
days after same has been posted, one-eighth of one cent 
per bushel per day. All holders of graded receipts will 
be entitled to delivery of grain on any railroad entering 
the city free of switching charges. The right reserved to 
amend or change these rates by giving thirty days’ notice 
to the secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo. 
Loading grain into cars from elevator costs one-half 
cent per bushel, including trimming. 

The amount of grain handled by the Western Elevating 
Comrany in 1886 was 72,678,096 bushels, an increase over 
the preceding year of 20,960,545 bushels. In 1886 the 
Frontier Elevating Company handled 2,254,825 bushels; 
Messrs. Thornton & Chester’s Elevator, 407,035 bushels, 
and the Williams transfer apparatus, 104,220 bushels. 
Grand total of grain handled in 1886, 75,444,176 bushels. 


The injury that the crow does to corn by pulling’ it up 
is not generally great and can be easily guarded against. 


A more serious indictment is found in the fact that the 


crow is the great enemy of insect-destroying birds, whose 
nests it robs and whose young it kills. The squirrel is 


13,915,090 40 open to the same charge. 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT. 


A recent issue of the Quarterly Review contains an 
article on the world’s wheat, as viewed from the English 
standpoint. It states that with existing rents, local bur- 
dens, rail rates, etc., wheat’ at present prices cannot be 
grown at a profit in England, so long as such a vast quan- 
tity from other countries is imported there. However, 
the object of the article is to show that the foreign supply 
of wheat is not likely to be kept up at the present low rate 
of prices, as with the possible exception of that sent from 
India, it has been supplied with a loss to the growers, 
The wheat growing area of the world has been steadily 
increasing until it has reached its maximum figure, and 
has already begun to contract. 

Statistics are given to show that in the United States 
wheat is proving a source of loss to the farmers, and only 
those who have grown an average of twenty bushels to 
the acre have obtained any profit in recent years. The 
opinion of the writer is, that should the United States 
continue to increase in population in future, as it has in 
past years, at the present rate of wheat consumption, by 
the close of the present century the production of wheat 
here will be insufficient for home demand, and the people 
of Europe wiil have to look elsewhere for that main por- 
tion of their foreign supply which now comes to them 
across the Atlantic. 

A continuance of recent prices for a few more years 
would not only prevent the surplus in America from keep- 
ing up to its recent average, but would prevent its produc- 
tion altogether. Such a result is not to be apprehended, 
however, as the increasing demand for wheat the world 
over, must send prices up to a remunerative standard, 
and then American production will once more advance 
steadily. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT’S REPORT. 


The June returns of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate a reduction of nearly 2 per cent. in the area of 
winter whezt. Changes in acreage of states are very 
slight, except in Kansas, where a reduction of 22 per 
cent. is reported, caused by bad harvests and low prices. 
The spring wheat area has been enlarged 6 per cent. 
from increase of immigration and farm-making west of 
the Mississippi River in the districts traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Most of the increase is in 
Dakota, which reports an increment of 24 per cent. The 
total area of wheat is about thirty-seven million acres, a 
traction of 1 per cent. more than that of the previous 
crop. In the condition of winter wheat there is no marked 
change, the average being 849, a reduction of 9-10 of 1 
per cent. In 1886 the June average was 92.7. 

Reports of short straw are very numerous; in some 
districts there are indications that the yield of grain will 
be larger proportionally than of straw. If there is no 
increase from this cause the yield must be less than an 
average. The harvest is already in progress up to the 

‘thirty-eighth degree north latitude. 

The condition of spring wheat is good in Dakota and 
the territories westward, but below the average records in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. The gen- 
eral average for spring wheat is 87.3, which is lower than 
in recent years, but thirteen points higher than in 1881. 
At harvesting last year the condition averaged 80. Dry 
weather in April has been injurious to winter wheat. 
Insects have committed greater depredations than usual. 
The central belt westward from Pennsylvania | and 
Virginia has suffered local damage from the Hessian fly, 
and the chinch bug has wrought injury in Llinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The area of winter rye has been diminished over 6 
per cent., mainly by a large reduction in Kansas. Its 
condition is better than that of wheat, as usual averaging 
88.9. 

An apparent enlargement of the barley acreage of 3 
per cent. isindicated. The increase is in Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and the territories. The condftion aver 
ages 87, being slightly above that of wheat. There is a 
continuance of the extension of oats culture. The in- 
crease is 4 per cent. This crop has taken a part of the 
area formerly in wheat in Kansas, an advance of 30 per 
cent. over the acreage of last year. The increase is large 
-in the Northwest, and there is atendency to enlargement 
in all sections of the country. In the acreage of cotton 
an increase of 1 per cent. is reported. | There appears to 
be a slight decline in the states of the Atlantic coast and 


an increase west of the Mississippi. The state averages 
are: Virginia, 90; North Carolina, 99.5; South Carolina, 
98; Georgia, 98.5, Florida, 97; Alabama, 100; Mississippi, 
100.4; Louisiana, 102; Texas, 106; Arkansas, 102.5; Ten- 
nessee, 100. 


A BAG HOLDER. 


A Rural New Yorker correspondent thinks his bag 
holder is deserving of reproduction. The cut illustrates it, 
and we give directions for making one like it: 

Any kind of inch lumber will serve for the bottom, 
which should be 18 inches square and two thicknesses of 
boards, one across the grain of the other, to prevent 


splitting. The standards are made of hardwood, 7 
inches wide and 3 feet 2 inclfes high. The braces at the 
bottom are 4 inches wide and 10 inches long. The back 
standard is 1% inches higher than the other. The ends 
of the standards are hollowed, as shown in the cut. To 
use this holder turn the top of the bag down about two 
inches and place this over the standards. The spring 
from both sides will hold the bag open in place. 


BARGE LINE TRANSPORTATION. 


In view of the increased railway rates, which seriously 
affect the shipping East of grain and produce from in- 
terior Western points, the Des Moines, lowa, Register, 
publishes a long article in favor of barge line transporta- 
tion. Tne advantages of a nearness to the Mississippi 
River, and connectlon thereby with New Orleans as a sea- 
port, are thoroughly discussed. The question of time in 
receiving goods in return from the East it considers sec- 
ondary to the benefits of low rates. The legislature of 
Iowa could enact a statute which would regulate all the 
rates between the rivers and points in the state. Freight is 
now carried from New York to New Orleans at $8 a ton, 
and up the river trom New Orleans to St. Louis at $2 a 
ton. From St. Louis they can be brought to Des Moines 
at much better rates than are now given from Chicago. 
Barge lines could be established on some of the interior 
rivers, and in any case the distance between the Missouri 
and Mississippi is only 150 miles. 

Amongst other things the Register says: ‘If there has 
come a public sentiment which demands that the railways 
of the country shall no long-r do the main bulk of the 
transportation business, or if the railroads themselves 
are determined that they will force the country back to 
the old time when there were no trade centers in the 
United States but New York, Chicago, New Orleans and 
St. Louis, then we may as well make ready to look to the 
original means of transpor‘ation for protection. In. such 
cases Iowa is ready for the contest. The practicability of 
the barge on the Mississippi, connnecting with New Or- 
leans as a seaport, has been demonstrated beyond all 
doubt. If we are to give up the railways as the main 
means of reaching tidewater, then we are fortunate in 
having the Mississippi. Within a year or two that broad 
stream will be literally crowded with craft carrying out 
the commerce of the West, and bringing in most of its 
importations. Anyone who has watched in the last few 
weeks has seen the enormous growth at New Orleans of 
exports and imports. This means that Nature’s way is 
being turned to, as the inevitable deliverance from the 
threatened ruin of the present railway situation: If St. 
Louis had half the energy of Chicago, the barge line 
means of transportation would soon be _ utilized to the 


immense advantage of that city. Chicago never stood in 
so much peril as it stands to-day by the prospect of one- 
third of its present trade going from New York around 
by the Gulf ports of the West, and one-third more going 
around the north of it through Duluth.” 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1887. 

Trade is quiet. The export movement shows slight im- 
provement compared with previous weeks, and industrial 
affairs are in a favorable condition, notwithstanding labor 
disturbances in some localities that are more or less 
serious. The steady distributive demand that prevails for 
all kinds of merchandise indicates that in almost every 
department consumption is expanding and absorbing sup- 
plies upon a scale that prevents any accumulation of un- 
sold stock, and while the fresh business in progress is not 
of the progressive character that is witnessed at some sea- 
sons of the year, the demand is seasonable, satisfactory 

j and healthy. The favorable character, however, of the 
general outlook is best indicated by the bullish temper of 
speculative trading, which, asa guide to the prevailing 
sentiment, points to a strong feeling of confidence, while 
favorable crop prospects, good exports of produce, large 
railroad earnings, the continued investment of foreign 
capital and an easy money market are among the con- 
trolling influences that inspire a hopeful feeling and 
create a bullish tendenciny legitimate as well as specu- 
lative trading. In some quarters fears are expressed that 
the near future may develop a tight money market, but 
so far as can be judged from present appearances these 
fears have been exaggerated, possibly by the arguments 
of those whose interests would be advanced by such a con- 
tingency. The fact that the Treasury is absorbing more 
cash than it is paying out, the locking up of funds in the 
wheat deal in Chicago, and the slow return of currency to 
this center from the interior, affords a basis for such 
arguments, but they ignore the fact that the Treasury is 
paying out two millions every month for silver, that 
the issue of small silver certificates is steadily expand- 
ing the. volumeof currency more rapidly and to a larger 
extent than generally appreciated, while a material factor 
is to be found in the low rates for money that rule in the 
London market, where loanable funds are literally a 
drug. Speculation in wheat has been very quiet in this 
market, and prices have been somewhat irregular, in 
sympathy with the fluctuations in Chicago. The ten- 
dency of prices has been higher, owing to better cables 
and a good inquiry for export, together with a decrease 
of 1,489,000 bushels in the visible supply. During the 
present week there has been a fair export inquiry, but 
not much speculation. Prices have been somewhat irre- 
gular, the close yesterday showing a decline of 1@1l4c 
as compared with prices ruling at the time of our last re- 
port. The visible supply unexpectedly showed an in- 
crease of 193,000 bushels. There were liberal deliveries 
on account of June contracts, the bulk of which, however, 
were absorbed by shippers. Milling demand has contin- 
ued light. 

In corn speculation has been at a stand, and but little 
inquiry has prevailed for export. Prices of options have 
undergone no important change. Spot lots have ruled 
steady, with a moderate local trade demand. 

For oats there has been a fair local trade demand, and 
prices have ruled stronger and higher under light receipts, 
but which are now increasing. 

On all sales of corn and oats to local trade there is a 
charge of § to 4 cent per bushel for storage and elevating, 
paid by the buyer. 

Reports received from various points in Berks, Lebanon, 
Lehigh and neighboring counties show that this year 
wheat will realize only about half a crop. The destruc- 
tive Hessian fly, which had entirely disappeared for the 
past two years, is again ravaging the wheat fields, and 
acres of it are dying in consequence. The Colorado bee- 
tle, which has inhabited these counties for the past thir- 
teen years, is also doing considerable damage. A dispatch 
from Lock Haven, Pa., states that the spring wheat in 
that section is a failure. The Hessian fly has destroyed at 
least two-thirds of the entire crop of Clinton county. The 
farmers are discouraged, and little wheat will be sown 

| this fall. All other grain is thriving. 

| A number of suits have been brought by Berks county 
farmers against the Pennsylvania Bohemian Oats. Associ- 
ation for non-fulfillment of its contract to séll the crop 
raised by the purchaser of the oats at $10 per bushel, the 
price demanded for seed oats. Additional suits have been 
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placed, and other buyers who claim violation of contract 
are awaiting the result of the suits. The officers of the 
company have asked for time, and promise to settle be- 
fore long. It is hardly credible as represented that these 
Bohemian oat swindlers should have gotten their work in 
so effectually in the Cumberland Valley as to have carried 
away half a million dollars from the unsuspecting farm- 
ers; but it seems to have been the same old game, with 
this difference, that the swindlers actually carried out their 
contract to take the first year’s crop at the fancy prices 
charged for the seed, and waited till the second year todo 
their great act of scoundrelism. It is a hard blow to the 
victims, but it will teach them to read the newspapers 
more, which have been exposing the Bohemian oats dodge 
for several years past, and to distrust the stranger who 
pretends to have and to sell something that is far above 
everything else of its kind, but who cannot give any good 
reason why the article offered for sale should command 
such a price in the general market for farm products. 

The fact that the brisk foreign demand for American 
breadstuffs has exhausted the surplus of last year’s crop, 
and compelled us to draw on the surplus carried over from 
former years, causes not a little anxiety as to the crop 
prospect for the present year. The report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington in regard to the con- 
dition of winter wheat at the present time is not exactly 
rose-colored. The prospect might easily be much worse, 
but if it were a good deal better both the wheat producers 
and the public would be better satisfied. At the worst,, 
however, there will be more wheat than will be required 
for home consumption, and as the season has been a good 
one for putting in a large spring wheat crop, it is quite 
possible that the latter will make up all probable defi 
ciencies in the crop of winter wheat. Another crumb of 
comfort is derivable from the fact that in the states that 
usually produce the largest crops of winter wheat—like 
Michigan, California, Oregon, Illinois and Missouri—the 
average promises to be good. 

Of the 121,600,000 bushels of wheat imported into 
Great Britain last year three-fifths, or 72,000,000 bushels, 
came from the United States, 20,000,000 from India, 
7,200,000 from Russia, an equal quantity from Austria 
and Germany together, 7,488,000 from Canada, 3,144,000 
bushels from Chili, and 2,960,000 bushels from all other 
countries. With these figures as an index for the future 
there doesn’t seem to be any ground to fear an immediate 
falling off in the English demand for American wheat, 
unless the British government shall conclude to insist that 
a good many British stomachs must go hungry or be filled 
with something besides wheat bread. 

Among the articles in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review is one of very special interest at present, 
in which the writer, with the aid of a great variety of 
facts and figures, sets himself to prove that “it has been 
too hastily assumed that in the struggle for existence 
among wheat growers the British, the best farmers in the 
world, will not be among the fittest who will survive.” 
The evidence on which this conclusion is based may be 
chiefly summarized as follows: A number of the returns 
of the cost of growing wheat in Lngland, collected in 
1885, make the average about £8 an acre. Butrents have 
been reduced since then pretty generally, and may be still 
further reduced, while English farmers have learned to 
economize in many ways. If they get a sufficient reduc- 
tion of rent, freedom of cropping and sale of produce 
(the sale of straw being often the means of making a 
wheat crop pay), complete security for capital invested in 
improvements, and relief from excessive soil charges and 
local taxation, they might grow wheat with profit at 40s. 
to 45s. a quarter. At a lower range of prices there is, 
the writer thinks, no probability of even the present acre- 
age of wheat being kept up. That may appear to many 
people a verdict of extinction for wheat producing in 
Great Britain; but the reviewer holds that it is not really 
so, because growers in the great producing countries, with 
the possible exception of India, cannot profitably send 
wheat there to sell at a lower range of prices. Already 
the wheat acreage of these countries has contracted, after 
a great increase in the period before excessively low prices 
prevailed. In the United States the area of the wheat 
crop was nearly 38,000,000 acres in 1880, while in 1886 it 
was only 37,000,000, although the population had in- 
creased by over ten millions in the interval. In the old 
settled states there was a decrease of over 2,000,000 acres, 
and it was only the breaking up of new land, almost nec- 
essarily cropped with wheat to begin with, which kept the 
falling off from being very great. The statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, in his annual report for 1885, 
says of the crop of 1884 that it did not yield any profit 


except where farmers obtained twenty to twenty-five 
bushels an acre. Only one state—Colorado, with no more 
than 117,420 acres of wheat—gave an average yield of 
twenty bushels an acre in 1884, a great crop year, and 
only four states came up to three-fourths of what is de- 
clared to have been the minimum paying yield. The 
average farm value of the wheat crop in England in 1884 
and each of the two following years was about 33s. an 
cre, a groass return which cannot yield a satisfactory 
profit under the most favorable circumstances. There can- 
not be a necessary difference as great as that between 
38s. and £8 in its cost of producing an acre of wheat in 
America and England. In Australasia the wheat area fell 
from 8 698,817 acres in 1884-5 to 8,161,916 in 1885-6, and 
there is evident evidence of impoverishment among the 
wheat growers; so there is also in relation to growers of 
wheat in Canada, where there has been a slight fall in the 
acreage since 1884, in spite of the newly-broken land in 
the Northwest. The net exports of wheat and flour from 
Canada in 1884-5 were equal to only 84,704 quarters of 
wheat, and as the succeeding harvests have been much 
smaller than that of 1884, it appears that Canada is a 
wheat-importing country. Similar evidence as to the un- 
profitableness of wheat growing in other parts of the 
world at the prices of the last three years is cited. 
respect to India, the contention is that the low gold value 
of the rupee (worth as much as ever to the Indian wheat 
grower) enables exporters to pay him a barely remunera- 
tive price. 

There has been a fair demand for grain tonnage, and 
rates have ruled firm under light offerings. A charter 
has been reported at 2s. 6d., and this is the general asking 
rate at the close, with 2s. 446d. bid. Liverpool berth 
room, 244d. 

Ue Cab: 


TIGHTENERS ON BELTS. 


It sometimes happens when it is desired to drive an up- 
right machine of any kind, from a laying shaft witha 
reeled belt, that, owing to obstructions, the machine can- 
not be placed in just the right position to drive naturally. 
To overcome the difficulty an idler or tightener pulley 
must be used asin cut. The pulley of machine can be 


placed anywhere on a line between the top and bottom of 
driving pulley. All that will be necessary to do to make 
it run all right will be to raise with the tightener the slack 
fold of the belt up to a level line, or so that it will run on 
the machinery pulley at right angles.— Abernathey in Cot- 
ton, Wood and Iron. 


ENGINE SPEED NEEDED. 


To figure out the required speed of an engine in turns 
per minute, in order to give whatever horse power is 
wanted, we are supposed to know what pressure we can 
get, and of course we know the diameter of the cylinder 
bore and the length of stroke. Then: Multiply the re- 
quired horse power by 33,000 and by 12; divide by the 
mean effective pressure that you can get (in pounds per 
square inch) and by the net piston area in square inches 
(counting out half the area of the rod cross section) and 
by twice the stroke in inches. 

Thus: Suppose that you want to get 60-horse power out 
of a 12”x20" engine, with a mean effective pressure 
of 20 pounds. The gross piston area is 12x12x.7854, 
118.1 square inches; allow 4 square inches for the rod, 
then take off 2, leaving 111.1 square inches net. The 
piston speed per minute should be(33,000 x 60)+ (20 x 111.1) 
=1,980,000-+-2,444.2—769 feet; corresponding to 769 x 12+ 
40—230.7 turns per minute; rather lively running for an 
ordinary engine, but quite within the regular limits of 
good work on well-balanced engines. 


Pennsylvania’s wheat crop is a failure this year, but it 
seems that her yield of gullible farmers is right up to the 
mark, The yeomanry of the southeastern part of that 
state have been inthe past three years swindled out of 
$500,000 by the antiquated dodge known as the ‘‘Bo- 
hemian oats swindle,” and about three thousand farmers 
are reduced to abject poverty. — 


With | 


1 and building associations should grow rapidly. 


The Case Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, write 
us that they are very busy. ; 


The Pheenix Iron Works at St. Cloud, Minn., are run- 
ning to their full capacity now. 


Messrs. Howes & Ewell, of Silver Creek, N. Y., lately 
received orders for 113 machines in two days. So far as 
we know this beats the record. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., of this city, are making 
three continuous freight elevators for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway’s freight house. 


E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., recently received 
an order by telegram for $100,000 worth of blowers, to be. 
placed in the Birmingham, Ala., blast furnaces. They 
report trade lively. It is worthy of note that they sre of 
the opinion that the Inter-State Commerce Law is favor- 
able to their interests. 


Messrs. Knisely & Miller, of this city, manufacturers of 
slate, tin and iron roofing, inform us that the present la- 
bor troubles in this city do not at all interfere with their 
filling any orders sent them; that while it restricts their 
work for city customers it enables them to pay more at- 
tention than ever to country orders. 


The Williams & Orton Manufacturing Co , of Sterling, 
Il., in manufacturing the Charter Gas Engine also provide 
for the manufacture of gas from gasoline for the use of 
the engine, so that the machine can be used anywhere for 
any purpose. . The company expect soon to enlarge their 
works, the demand for engines making such enlargement 
necessary. 


About a year ago Howes & Ewell, of Silver Creek, N. 
Y., put in a large Worthington Steam Pump, principally 
for the purpose of protecting their extensive shops, ware- 
houses and lumber yards from damage by fire. Very 
soon after the pump was in position the ‘‘boys” in the shop 
organized the Eureka Fire Company, and Messrs. Howes 
& Ewell presented them with a handsome hose carriage, 
and turned over to their charge about 1,200 feet of hose, 
providing them also with suitab’e accommodations for 
housing their carriage. The fire protection system adopt- 
ed by Howes & Ewell is sufficiently extensive to cover 


nearly one-half the property in the town, and the lively. 


and good work done by the ‘‘boys” since their organiza- 
tion has served to very greatly increase the membership, 
The Eureka Fire Company now comprises two bodies, 
viz., a hose corps and a hook and ladder corps, every 
member of which is an employe of the Eureka Works. 
The hook and ladder corps has but recently been organ- 
ized, but already Howes & Ewell have in course of con- 
struction an elegant equipment, comprising truck, hooks, 
ladders, axes, lanterns, etc., to be given them. In addi- 
tion to this, the first floor of one of Howes & Ewell’s 
warehouses has been set apart for the accommodation of 
the two bodies. This now embraces reading and commit- 
tee rooms, banquet and dancing halls, culinary depart- 
ment, etc. This fixes the department out in fine shape, 
and the liberality of Messrs. Howes & Ewell is, as the 
reader will readily understand, well bestowed. 


THE FULTON ELEVATOR AT DAY- 
TON, OHIO. 


A large new elevator owned and operated by the Ful- 
ton Grain and Flour Company, Dayton, Ohio, has recent- 
ly been completed. It is 100 feet in height, with a stor- 
age capacity of 50,000 bushels. It has three stands of 
elevators, averaging 150 buckets each, and can unload a 
car in the short space of six minutes. All its equipments 
are of the most approved fashion, including a corn sheller 
able to shelleand clean 1,000 bushels per hour, depositing 
the corn in the bin and the cobs in the engine room. The 
office and retail department are in a separate building 
where are kept grain, hay, straw, ete. Mr. E. E. Fulton 
is president of the company, and to his untiring energy 
and executive ability the establishment of this extensive 
concern is due. It is already doing a large business. 


When the bucket shops close their doors the business of 
those splendid anti-poverty societies, the savings banks 
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THE ERIE CANAL. 


Thave a faint recollection, for I was a small boy then, 
of the grand celebration at New York of the opening of 
the canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson River. On the 
25th of October, 1825, eight years and four months from 
the time the work commenced, the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted, and on that day the Seneca Chief, with De Witt 
Clinton, then Governor of the state of New York, Lieu 
tenant-Governor Tallmadge and various committees on 
board, left Buffalo for the Hudson River. Along the en- 
tire line of the canal, within hearing distance of each 
other, heavy artillery were placed, and the starting of the 
Seneca Chief from Buffalo was carried to the city of 
New York as fast as sound could travel, and by the same 
means it was announced in Buffalo that this great event 
was known in New York. This was before the present 
mode of communicating information by telegraph had 
been known; but the plan was so well executed that in 
one hour and thirty minutes from the firing of the first 
gun in Buffalo, the echo was heard in New York and re- 
turned to Buffalo. It was a day of great rejoicing 
throughout the state, and the arrival of the ‘‘Chief” at 
the various places along the line was signalized with great 
pomp and splendor. Every city and village had pre- 
pared its festival, and throughout the whole line, from 
the lake to the ocean, it was a voyage of triumph. On 
the 2d of November the Seneca Chief reached the city of 
Albany, eight days from Buffalo, and on the 4th she ar- 
rived in the city of New York. 

When the fleet, which was composed of the Seneca 
Chief and several steam and other craft from Albany, 
New York, and other places on the river, reached Sandy 
Hook, Governor De Witt Clinton proceeded to perform 
the ceremony of commingling the waters of the lake with 
the ocean by pouring a keg of Lake Erie water into the 
Atlantic, when he delivered the following address: ° 

“This solemnity at this place on the first arrival of ves- 
sels from Lake Erie is intended to indicate and commem- 
orate the navigable communication which has been ac- 
complished between our mediterranean seas and the 
Atlantic Ocean in about eight years, and to the extent of 
more than 425 miles, by the wisdom, public spirit and 
energy of the people of the state of New York, and may 
the God of the heavens and the earth smile most propi- 
tiously on this work, and render it subservient to the best 
interests of the human race.”—Ben: Perley Poore. 


TRADE IN TBE SOUTHWEST. 


|Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. ] 


As has been noted in several of the letters lately the 
commission men of Kansas City are having a hard time 
of it. This is the reason why they have combined issues 
with the elevator men and propose to see if they cannot 
et more privileges from the railroads of Missouri. -With 
this object in view a committee consisting of Hon. KE. H. 
Allen, President of the Board of Trade; L. E. Irwin and 
H. M. Kirkpatrick hied themselves to Jefferson City a 
few days ago to see if they could not prevail on the mem- 
bers of the legislature to do something for their benefit. 
Upon their return each spoke in glowing terms of the 
cordial reception they had met with, and while they could 
not prophesy as to what would be done by the special 
session toward releasing the elevator ‘and commission 
men of the burdens they have been suffering under, yet 
they were hopeful in the extreme: Mr. H. M. Kirkpat- 
rick when asked as to the objects and probable outcome 
of the measure for better rates on railroads, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“T am confident that our trip to the state capital will 
not turn out to have been fruitless. In fact, I feel very 
much encouraged over the prospects, and although we 
may not obtain this spring all that we asked for, yet I 
know that such changes will be worked in railroad legis- 
lation as will be most materially for our interests, by do- 
ing away with much of the unjust discrimination we 
have been subject to in the past. We went, as you 
probably know, at the solicitation of the members of the 
legislature. Iam pretty sure the anti pooling clause will 
pass both houses, because almost every railroad bill in- 
troduced so far has had this clause in it. I do not thiuk 
anything of a radical nature will be passed, yet such ac- 
tion will be taken as cannot fail to aid Kansas City. The 
anti-discrimination measure will certainly pass. The 
sentiment as to the wholesale principle is very much di- 
vided, and it is hard to foresee what legislation will be 
passed on this subject. As to the maximum rate clause 


there appears to be a strong sentiment in favor of the 
legislature making such a rate itself, but a dicided oppo- 
sition to having the commission do it. The opinion as to 
inter-state basis of rates is divided. This is one of the 
things that we most need. We want this thing done by 
legislation and not by commission. To give an idea of 
what an arbitrary basis tie commission has settled upon, 
let me give an example. The present rate, as furnished 
for a distance of twenty-five miles by the Missouri Pacific 
schedule, is 5 cents per cwt. for grain; the commission 
rates are 64 cents; general first-class merchandise is pro- 
portionately higher also on short hauls. On the long 
hauls the rates are more favorable. In general, however, 
I believe the tendency of tho commission’s tariffs is to 
raise rates. The way these rates effect Kansas City is as 
follows: The bulk of our trading is not with towns 200 
or 300 miles away, but rather with those just about here, 
within a radius of twenty, forty, seventy or a hundred 
miles. We want pooling to be a thing of the past. It 
overcomes and destroys healthy competition, and does 
not secure even a stability of rates. It has a tendency 
to stop railroad building. The same basis of railroad 
rates should be made to points within the state to other 
points within the state, and also from points outside to 
points within the state. This will remedy an existing 
evil. For instance as it is now we are practically shut 
out from the Northwestern Territory, the grain belt of 
Nebraska. Rates are made from points out the same to 
St. Louis that they are to Kansas City, and with only 
2 or 3 cents per hundred pounds to Chicago. This de- 
stroys our trade in that locality, we cannot possibly reach 
that country and successfully and advantageously com- 
pete with citics farther East. Last, but not least,” con- 
cluded the gentleman, ‘‘we want a law prohibiting dis- 
criminations between persons and places.” 

The latest reports from Kansas and Missouri are of the 
best description. The heavy rain that fell the latter part 
of last week did some damage in certain localities, owing 
to washouts. But the general effect of the tempest was 
most salutary. Corn is leaping ahead with giant strides, 
and for the southern and more western counties of Kan- 
sas the largest crop ever had is prophesied. Wheat is 
almst ready to be garnered in. The crop will be larger 
by 50 per cent. than was expected the first of the year, 
but even then it will notshow up to theaverage by a good 
deal. Much of the old land was plowed up and put into 
corn, so that in a great measure what is lost in the former 
will be gained in the latter. The berry is reported to be 
large and full and there will be more of the higher grade 
come to this market in the near future than for two years 
past. The reports from Texas are not assuring. The 
rains fell too late to do the good that would have been 
accomplished a month earlier. It is certain that an-ther 
year must elapse before the usual crop is brought up from 
that state 

Several elevator men have been about the past month. 
They declare that so far as manufacturing machinery for 
Kansas is concerned that the year so far /as not been a 
success. The elevators erected throughout the South- 
west have been, as a rule, of the more diminutive charac- 
ter. _ In fact, there is no reason to put up any larger ones 
as there will be hardly enough grain to fill them. The 
elevator supply of Kansas and Missouri is fully up to the 
demand. Along the new lines edifices have been erected 
here and there, but in the leading centers the building has 
been small. 

There have been reports going about among commis- 
sion men that all the elevator room in Chicago had been 
bargained for away in advance and some fear has been 
expressed that this state of affairs might react to the hurt 
of the trade here with its connections at Chicago. It is a 
fact that it is next to impossible to engage much room in 
advance for the probable supply of the coming summer 
season. However, the more conservative dealers do not 
apprehend much trouble from the condition of affairs. 

During the latter part of May and the first of June 
elevator and commission men have had next to nothing to 
do. They unite in declaring the season the quietest ever 
experienced by them. Once in a while an order rolls in 
from the far East, and now and then a consignment is made 
from Kansas or Missouri, but these are few and far be- 
tween. The consequence is that the markets continue 
to be reduced, and it is thought that by the end of the 
year there will not be more than half the number in the 
business that there was at the beginning. They are tak- 
ing hold of real estate, believing that they can make a 
shift of this until the days of plenty come back once 
more. 

No, 2 red wheat has gone up 24 cents, from 70 to 724g 


cents.. The highest point reached during the month was 
73 cents, on May 26, and the lowest 70 cents. At present 
there is in store 119,711 bushels, and the supply is declin- 
ing right along. No. 2 soft ended the month at the same 
price as at the opening—78 cents. The total receipts for 
the four weeks have been but 9,925 bushels, being the 
lightest had here for many a month. The corresponding 
month in 1886 there were 65,239 bushels received, and 
two years ago 170,564 bushels. Hence it will beseen that 
the falling off has been very great. The total receipts 
for the year to date have been 348,748 bushels. 

Corn has come to hand more liberally than wheat, there 
having been 166,976 bushels received. This makes the 
receipts for the present year 509,259 bushels. There are 
in store at present 212,373 bushels. Prices of No, 2 have 
declined 24 cents, from 334 to 814 cents. On the other 
hand white has advanced + cent, to 854. 

The amount of oats in store now is 10,689 bushels—just 
enough to supply the local demand for a day or two. 
No. 2 cash is selling at 29 cents. 

There has just been an election of the directors of the 
Board of Trade for the coming year. A good-deal of in- 
terest was taken in the same. The fight was close but the 
old board was reinstated. 


SPEED OF ELEVATORS, CENTRIF- 
UGAL FORCE, ETC. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY IN ‘“‘ MILLING WORLD.” 


It has been so long since I had the honor of being 
criticised by a gentleman with an ‘‘M. E.” attached to 
his name that it was with much surprise I read the strict- 
ures of Mr. George Walker, M. E, ina late issue of The 
Milling World, and I was still more surprised when I 
came to find that George had actually cornered me as ef- 
fectually as the Chicago clique has cornered May pork. 
He says ‘“‘the correct statement is, that centrifugal force 
varies as the square of the number of revolutions in a 
given time multiplied by either the radius, diameter or 
circumference of the circle of gyration of the revolving 
body.” The statement is correct, but there is an unnec- 
essary display of learning in it that makes us uneducated 
fellows feel ashamed of ourselves. It would have been 
just as correct and simple if he had used for the multi- 
plier the diameter only, and it would not have compelled 
us fellows to hunt through the musty pages of philosoph- 
ical and scientific lore to find the meaning of the ‘circle 
of gyration.” 

When I discovered the mistake, I would like to have 
thrown it back upon the devoted head of the defenseless 
coi positor, but on going back over the original article, 
written many years ago, I found I bad made the mistake 
myself by starting out with a wrong proposition and car- 
rying it through my calculations, and it stands there to- 
day a living monument to blundering awkwardness and 
intense stup dity. However, in the same article the laws 
of centrifugal force are so well explained that scarcely 
anyone could go astray, and most people would regard 
the blunder as such, The laws of centrifugal force 
simply stated are: 1. The centrifugal force of revolv- 
ing bodies of equal rotatory velocitiesisas the diameters of 
the bodies. 2. The centrifugal force of a revolving body 
is as the square of its \elocity. 3. The centrifugal force 
of revolving bodies of varying sizes and velocities are to 
each other as the squares of their velocities multiplied by 
their diameters. 

For a man so much pressed for time as Mr. Walker ex- 
pressed himself, he wastes a good deal of it in getting up 
formula enigmas for the uneducated. From an wtnedu- 
cated standpoint, I would substitute for his first formula 
the following simple rule, taking his proposition .as a 
basis: ‘Multiply the 20-inch pulley by the squgre of its 
velocity, divide by the 60-inch pulley and extract the 
square root.” Asa general rule for all similar questions: 
“Multiply the square of the given velocity by its own 
pulley, divide by the other pulley and extract the square 
root.” 

For his second formula I would say: ‘‘Multiply the 
20 inch pulley by the square of its velocity, then by 4, 
divide by 60, and extract the square root.” For a gen- 
eral rule: ‘Multiply the square of the given velocity by 
the diameter of its pulley, multiplied by the desired ratio 
of increase, divide by the other pulley and extract the 
square root.” 

In cases where less centrifugal foree is required: 
“Multiply the square of the given velocity by its own 
pulley, divide by the other pulley multiplied by the de- 
sired ratio of decrease, and extract the square root.” 

Example 1. What must be the speed of a 40-inch 
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pulley to develop the same centrifugal force as a 20-inch 
pulley making 40 revolutions? Solution: 40°x20+40— 
y800—=28.2+. 

Example 2. What must be the speed of a 40-inch 
pulley to have twice the centrifugal force of a 20-inch 
pulley making 40revolutions? Solution: 40?X20X2+ 
49—1600—40. 

Example 3. What must be the speed of a 20-inch 
pulley to develop one-half the centrifugal force of a 40- 
inch pulley making 40 revolutions? Solution: 40740 
+20 X2—1600—40. 

I do not careto clothe the foregoing rules with the 
dignity of being ‘‘original,” they are too simple for that 
and are just as useful without it. They are in a shape 
that the most common arithmetician can understand and 
very brief. The great trouble I have always experienced 
is to keep gentlemen with scientine titles attached to their 
names down on a common plane. They all seem to think 
there isno use in having an education unless it can be 
displayed. And hence the many long-drawn and unin- 
telligible, to common people, formulas for problems in 
common arithmetic and other simple practical problems. 
It is in relation to milling systems. The 
highly educated experts in displaying their wonder- 
| knowledge and skill have so lengthened and compli- 
cated the system that I have been obliged to adopt the 
short system, which is simpler and better adapted to the 
wants, requirements and understanding of the common 
people. Mr. Walker was entirely justified in criticising 
my astounding stupidity, and I hope he will do so again 
inder like circumstances. 


just so 


THE VERY LARGEST ELEVATOR. 


Excavations have been begun for the immense new ele- 
vator of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad on 
the north branch of the river at Chicago. Its capacity 
will be somewhere near 4,000,000 bushels. George Moul- 
contract for its erection, and P. D. Armour 
and the above-mentioned railway company are the reputed 
owners, although Mr. Armour is inclined to be reticent on 
Lack of storage room has been the cause of 
much complaint during the present season, the high price 
of wheat bringing a large quantity of grain into market 
which otherwise would have been converted into fiour. 
This of course is only temporary, but the grain business 
is becoming such a powerful factor in commerca that no 
bounds can be set to its requirements. Several novelties 
in construction will find place in this building, and it will 
be slated on the outside instead of iron sheathed. The 
lumbermen and contractors of the city are looking for 
proposals for timber and lumber to be used in this great 
building, which will consume about 2,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber and piece stuff, an immense amount of 2x6 being used 
to build up the bins. When completed it will add an- 
other to the grand monuments of Chicago enterprise and 
wealth. 


ton has the 


the subject. 


THE SAULT CONVENTION. 


A formal cail has been issued for a convention to be 
held at Sault Ste. Marie on the 20th of July, to consist of 
representatives of all commercial bodies interested in the 
unobstructed navigation of our great Northern lakes. All 
commercial bodies concurring in the movement are 
authorized to appoint five delegates, for whom transporta- 
tion and accommodation will be provided. The object of 
the convention is to consider the present condition, growth 
and requirements of commerce on the lakes, and to bring 
an influence to bear on the general government that ade- 
quate appropriations may be secured to render Jake navi- 
gatiow free from all obstructions. 

The St. Mary’s Canal was transferred by the state of 
Michigan to the United States Government in 1880, and 
the latter at once constructed a new lock. This magnifi- 
cent structure, 80 feet wide, 515 feet long, with 17 feet of 
water over the miter sills at the ordinary stage, it was 
supposed would be able to accommodate the lake com- 
merce for a long time tocome. The business, however, 
has grown to such immense proportions that the best 
authorities say the full working capacity of the lock will 
be reached by 1888. There is also danger that it may be 
injured atany time by the carrying away of the lower 
gates, when tha blockade that would ensue would be 
something appalling. 

Gen. Poe, of the United States Eagineers, has recom- 
mended that another lock be constructed to be used in 
connection with the present one, which he thinks can be 


done at a cost of $1,700,000, and should be completed by 
1891. Another matter to be considered by the convention 
is the improvement of the Hay Lake Channel in the Sault 


Ste. Marie River, which will affurd a more direct route. 


between Lake Superior and Lake Huron than the one now 
in use. 

It is a fact not generally known that the daily tonnage 
through the Sault Canal is larger than that through the 
great Suez Canal. From this some idea may be had of 
the great importance of improving our lake navigation. 


A PUZZLE TO THE UNINITIATED. 


At the last meeting of the Illinois Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners, they were called upon to listen to 
the grievances of the millers and farmers of the state in 
regard to the comparative high rates of local hauls on 
wheat and flour as compared with the high rate made 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago. The un- 
sophisticated public, outside of the railway officials, can- 
not understand the intricacies of railway transportation, or 
the great discrepancy existing at present between the 
charges on grain ani flour on the Northwestern lines be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul, and those on the same prod- 
ucts between Chicago and the West The open rate on 
flour from Minneapolis to Chicag> is 744 ceats a hundred 
pounds, or 31 mills perton per mile. For about the 
same distance, Council Bluffs or Kansas City to Caicago, 
the charge is made of 25 cents a hundred pounds, or 1.02 
cents per ton per mile. 

The lines belong to the same system and are operated 
by the same managers, transport the same commodities at 
the same cost to themselves, and yet in this instance 
charge more than three times as much for the haul. 
Something must be done, and it is almost certain that un- 
less the St. Paul roads raise the rates between Chicago 
and St. Paul, they will ultimately be forced to lower the 
rates between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


DETROIT’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The grain business at Detroit, Mich., is rapidly increas- 
ing, and more elevator room is needed and demanded by 
the merchants. The total receipts of grain during the 
past year were 14,733,000 bushels, an increase over the 
preceding year of over 800,000 bushels, which would have 
been largely increased had storage room been provided. 
There are four elevators, with a total capacity of 2,600,- 
000 bushels. The Detroit Railroad Elevator is now being 
enlarged to a capacity of about 800,000 bushels, and will 
be ready by harvest time. The rates of storage are as 
follows: For elevating and first ten days’ storage, 14 cent; 
each subsequent ten days or parts thereof, 4 cent. 


THE GRAIN TRADE AT DULUTH. 


The annual report of Secretary Baker, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, shows that during the past year Duluth 
received more wheat than any other lake or river port— 
6,000,000 bushels more than Chicago, and more than one- 
fourth of the whole. At the close of navigation there 
were about 10,000,000 bushels of wheat in store for which 
it was impossible to get boats to transport it East through 
the lakes. The increase of receipts over any former year 
was about 6,500,000 bushels, and with proper capacity 
would have shown several millions more. More elevators 
and increased rallway facilities are needed, as this point 
bids fair to outrank any primary wheat-receiving port in 
the world. 


Harper, the president of the Fidelity Bank of Cincin- 
nati, was presumably used asa blind by the Standard 
Oil and California crowd who are running the wheat deal. 
He is best known here at Chicago as the man who went 
back on Billy McHenry and Joe Preston after those 
clever fellows had put up about $300,000 of their own 
money forhim Itis related of Harper that, when the 
Chicago men went to him and told him they must have 
that money, he shed tears; told them that they ‘‘were only 
commission men and had better fail.” This poltroonery 
was all the more inexcusable, because the month before 
the loss was made Preston & McHenry had paid Harper 
$1,000,000 profits as his share of the Handy wheat deal. 
Harper is rated as worth $1,500,000. He made his money 
in the iron and railroad business with Alexander Swift, of 
Cincinnati. Harper is a tall, fine-looking fellow of about 
50. He, Joe Wiltshire and H. M. Flaggler, the Standard 
Oil man, are all related by marriage. 


COLLAPSE OF THE WHEAT CORNER. 


Ever since last April there have been alle zations of a 
huge corner in wheat, engineered by a syndicate of mil- 
lionaires. We say ‘‘allegations” because as late as June 
13 there were many disinterested as well as interested 
parties who refused to believe that the bull move- 
ment was being engineered or controlled as a harmonious 
movement. But the events of June 14 and 15 dissipated 
any doubt in this respect, and the thorough route of the 
“bull” forces and the widespread disaster which has oyer- 
taken the ‘‘clique” houses, makes one of the most sensa- 
tional chapters in the history of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. E 

The deal began with the May option, and when 
delivery day came around several million bushels were 
dumped into the laps of the brokers or representatives of 
this clique. Maurice Rosenfeld & Co., C. J. Kershaw & 
Co., Irwin, Green & Co. were looked upon as the agents 
employed to handle the business for the syndicate. The 
deal was transferred to June, and millions of bushels 
of wheat were bought to keep up this option. Prices ad- 
vanced, and the shorts laughed at the idea of any clique 
attempting to corner the grain of the Northwest, the 
market of the world. When June delivery day arrived 
the clique brokers took all the grain that was offered them, 
and millions of bushels were delivered to them. Of 
course margins were in demand, and the banks were 
called upon to make advances on the grain in store. 
These advances were based upon a price not exceeding 60 
cents per bashel, but it locked up millions of dollars in 
the business. As June advanced the clique saw that they 
had undertaken to move a mountain, and they used every 
effort to prevent the arrival of the great crops of wheat : 
from Dakota. A corner in storage was effected and the 
railroads were blocked. Road after road. served notice 
that no more wheat would be shipped to Chicago. This 
brought the shorts to the front with a vengeance. 

There are 1,960 members of the Board of Trade. About 
500 of these are non-combatants. Of the remaining 1,460 
about 1,200 trade in wheat, and of this 1,200 not more 
than 200 are on the bull side of the deal. The other 1,000 
are what is known as shorts. They are more or less small 
dealers and do a commission business. Their customers 
in the Northwest seeing the market going up and prices 
high, ordered them to sell the stuff, being well aware that 
they could not hope to get a much better price for their 
wheat. When the roads became blocked these customers 
began to write letters expostulating with their agents for 
not pushing the matter. These shorts then went to the 
directors and made complaints, and the result was that the 
directors took up the matter and determined to crush out 
the clique in so far as the corner in storage and blocking 
of the railroads was concerned. President Wright began 
the fight in the directory. The farmers and shippers 
throughout the Northwest were advised that they could 
demand that the railroads should take their grain for ship- 
ment to Chicago. The railroads, seeing that the war was 
liable to hurt them, began to cry out, and the result was 
that the syndicate took fright. 

June 14 was the day for the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Board of Trade, and it was feared that 
they would make wheat regular even in the freight cars. 
Millions of money was already up in margins, and it 
would require millions more to meet any such demand as 
would be made July 1. It wes decided to close the deal 
in a quiet manner, and get rid of the grain on hand as 
best tney might. Only two days ago Kershaw & Co. 
transferred 3,000,000 bushels of wheat to Rosenfeld & Co., 
and the clique withdrew the profits in sight on that deal. 
This took down a large lot of available cash which Rosen- 
feld & Co. might have used to margin the grain they held. 
In order to manage the closing of the deal with some sys- 
tem a conference between J. W. Wiltshire, the Cincinnati 
broker, who is credited with being the representative of 
the syndicate of Cincinnati capitalists running the deal, 
and C. J. Kershaw & Co., Irwin, Green & Co., and 
Maurice Rosenfeld & Co., was held at the Hotel Richelieu 
Monday evening. 

When the bell sounded for the opening, brokers repre- 
senting ‘‘Billy” Linn, N. B. Ream, C. W. Brega, and 
other leaders on the bear side instantly began tc hammer 
July wheat. The clique held on for a few minutes, but 
its hand trembled, and the bears saw the weakness. They 
redoubled their efforts and the price began to sag. Ten 
minutes later July wheat had declined from 83% to 79 
cents. Then the panic commenced. Its approach was 
heralded by the spectacle of anxious-faced brokers rush- 


ing hatless from the floor in the direction of offices oceu- 
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pied by the principal firms in the clique. Bear brokers 
who kept their heads, then began a course of procedure 
which netted their principals many thousands of dollars 
before the close. They turned their attention to cash 
wheat, and while the clique brokers were endeavoring to 
save their bacon by frantically bidding 90 cents—a de- 
cline of two cents had already occurred—those operating 
for the bears offered to sell in any quantities at S62. 
About this time it was reported that the directors in- 
tended to increase the storage by another million of bush- 
els, making a total extra storage of 4,000,000, and this 
also helped to increase the agitation. 

The rush of people who wanted to sell July at this time 
was so great that in a minute or two more 77 was reached, 
at or about which point it remained for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, the general belief being that the clique was giy- 
ing its strength to sustain the June market. Rosenfeld 
had been an active buyer of June wheat at 90, but the 
market had gone down to 861¢, and at this time TT was 
quoted for July. Then the clique gave up. There was 
a raid on July, and then June dropped to 86 and within a 
minute to 82. Within the next few minutes it was at 78. 
The excitement all the time was simply indescribable. 

'. When, at 12:30, the Rosenfeld failure was announced it 
seemed as if everything had broken loose. Imagine 5,000 
infuriated wasps trying to drive their stings into the 
point of a needle; imagine 5,000 starving prairie-dogs let 
loose on one little rabbit; imagine anything that will give 
one an idea of 1,000 lunatics howling demoniacally for 
they hardly know what, and one may have some idea of 
the wheat-pit after Secretary Stone had made his an- 
nouncement. 

From this time on every man seemed to have lost his 
head. The announcement at about 2:15 that Hamill & 
Brine and E. W. Bailey & Co. had suspended seemed to 
create no surprise. The clique was ‘“‘busted” beyond all 
hope and that was enough for everybody not seriously 
implicated on one side or the other. The lowest point 
touched by cash wheat was 731g cents. A reaction at 
the close left the price 34 cent higher. July wheat was 
the fayorite option at the afternoon session. It had a 
period of strength which took it to 75 cents from 74—its 
lowest point—and after ashort relapse went rapidly up 
again and closed firm at T5\e. ; 

On the following morning the panic was resumed, and 
failures were constantly announced. In addition to those 
of the previous day, C. J. Kershaw & Co., the largest 
clique house, went under, followed by Charles Henrotin, 
the banker, and a dozen others. The notice for the clear- 
ing house was as follows, and was posted at 10:15. There 
was a frightful sense of depression when it was seen that 
Kershaw’s name was on the list: B. J. McCleary & Co., 
J. H. Yourt & Co., T. E. Balding & Co, S. D. Eldridge 
& Co., Crosby & Co., M. B. Crafts & Co., M. S. Robin- 
son & Co., Pickering & Co., Hibbard &-Co., H. K. 
Matthews, Youst & Brady, C. J. Kershaw & Co., Gregg 
& Co., S. C. Orr, Hord Bros. & Co. 

Just who is hurt outside of the brokers is difficult to 
determine at this writing (June 15), but it appears that the 
casualties, outside of the brokers, are confined to Cincin- 
nati. The worst is probably over and the Great Corner is 
a thing of the past. The bearcontingent everywhere has 
reaped a harvest. Just where their profits have come 
from will no doubt be partially developed in a few days. 


Chicago elevators contained June 11, 16,035,146 bushels 
of wheat, 50,611,488 bushels of corn, 956,282 bushels of 
oats, 117,855 bushels of rye, and 16,536 bushels of parley; 
total 22,737,307 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 11,- 
024,562 bushels a year ago. For the same date the secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible sup- 
ply of grain in the United States and Canada as 42,111,- 

- 605 bushels of wheat, 12,516,162 bushels of corn, 3,286,- 
233 bushels of oats, 253,694 bushels of rye, and 168,054 
bushels of barley. These figures are smaller than fhe 
corresponding ones a week ago by 339,814 in wheat and 
by 198,760 in corn. The visible supply of wheat for the 
corresponding week a year ago decreased 1,006,858 
bushels. 


THE CROW AND THE PEASANT. 


A crow who was scratching up the corn freshly planted 
by a t was thus appealed to by the latter: 
_. “Oh, foolish crow, but you do not seem to realize that 
if you will leave these few kernels of corn alone now 
they will bring you far more than you can eatin the 


: “Oh, that part of it is all right,” replied the crow as he 
went for another hill, ‘‘but five kernels of corn are worth 
more to a hungry crow on the spot than five bushels in the 

future.” 


~ INCIDENTALS 


Canals cannot be free; there are locks and quays on 
them. 


Present indications are for a scant crop of winter wheat . 


in the province of Ontario. 

It is estimated that California will produce only about 
half a crop of wheat this year. 

Russia exported in 1885, 94,530,000 bushels of wheat 
and only 53,790,000 bushels in 1886. 

There is a difference in the quality of yellow and white 
corn, the yellow possessing more oil. 

Angus Smith & Co.’s Elevator A in Milwaukee is to be 
raised two feet and a new foundation put in. 


Anarea of 37,000,000 acres is estimated as being the | 


acreage devoted to wheat this season in the United 
States. 

The wheat crop throughout Indiana bids fair for a full 
average, and in the central counties somewhat above the 
usual yield. 


The commissioners of Wells county, Dak., have de | 


cided to furnish a large amount of poisoned wheat to be 
used in killing gophers. 

Crop reports from Missouri indicate a fine showing. 
Ta some sections the promise for wheat is for a fifth 
above the average yield. 

Christian county, Il., has 42,000 acres in wheat, which 
is a larger average than has either Sangamon, Logan, 
Mason, Menard, Macon or Morgan. 


J. Goldman & Co., grain dealers, Tulare, Cal., ship | 
grain from seven prominent points, and have a warehouse | 


capacity in Tulare City of 5,000 tons. 

The Michigan Senate has passed the Dill to punish op- 
erators of bucket shops by a fine of $1,000; also to fine 
the renters of property for such purposes. 

“Do you think it's a corner?” said one Board of Trade 
man to another. “Dunno,” was the reply, ‘‘but if it isn't 
a corner, it’s spirit rapping. Something’s hitting us.” 

The wheat product of the world for 188586, harvested 
in 1885 in the northern hemisphere, and in the early 
months of 1886 in the southern, is 2,110,000,000 bushels. 

The C., B. & Q. Railroad has $400,000 invested in two 
of the largest elevators at Peoria, Ill., and gives the same 
grain rates from all Iowa points to Peoria as to Burling- 
ton. 


A white deacon in South Carolina who had been miss- | 


ing corn from his crib, set a steel trap in it, and the next 


morning found a colored deacon with four fingers in the | 


trap. 
There will be a shortage of 30 per cent. in the wheat 
crop of Ohio this year as compared with last year’s crop. 


Liberal estimates place this year’s yield at 25,400,000 | 


bushels, 


General crop news from Nebraska is much more en- | 


couraging than it was earlier in the season. Much needed 


rains have fal en, and corn is expected to come bravely to | 


the front. 


Some white winter wheat has been received at Duluth, 
and the papers say it ought to be more saleable than that 
received last season, as the stock of that kind is low all 
over the country. 


It is estimated that the check in flour production at 
Western centers, partly due to the relatively high price 
of wheat as compared to flour, is at the rate of 9,000,000 
barrels per annum. 


Hodgen & Miller, Chicago, have filed a petition for an 
injunction to prevent the Board of Trade from removing 
the ticker from their bucket shop. They claim that quo- 
tations are public property. E 

When Handy and Harper, the Cincinnatians, ran the 
wheat deal in Chicago in 1884, and laid down on their 
brokers after getting nearly $1,000,000, they turned over 
to Preston & McHenry a narrow-gauge railroad running 
inso Cincinnati. Tha suit over the road some time ago, 
Harper took the stand and swore that the road had de- 
preciated in value 385 per cent. No one except a Cincin- 
nati man can figure in the same school as Harper, — Chi- 


| cago statisticians are very good, but can’t hold s caniille to 
| Cincinnstians, who figure that a railroad can depreciate 
} 38 per cent. and still have the mad left. 


| There are no present indications of another combin- 


| ation of broom corn raisers. The Isst one proved sufii- 


| Clently disastrous te the participators to prevent a recur 


rence of it until this one is forgotten. 

The bucket-shoppers say-they will contest the new law. 
Allright! Let them go ahead. The law is loaded. They 
can’t enjoin the state’s attorney from enforcing the law 

} while they are testing its validity, either —Fr. 

The Chicago News says: “It is reported that Chicago 
men are sitting on the fences of the various wheat fields 
throughout the entire Northwest waiting for the grain to 

get ripe in order that they may prompily corner it. 

Crop prospects continue excellent over the whole coun- 
try. Especially is this so in the Northwest, where a yield 
equal to last year is promised. Spring wheat in Dakota 

| is reported to be as 130 against 104 this time last year. 

The exports of wheat and flour from all American ports 

| and Montreal from September 1 to May 28, were 109,779, - 
000 bushels, against 64,981,000 the same time last year, an 
increase of 44,738,000 bushels, or nearly 684g per cent. 

The importations of wheat and flour into France for the 
first eight months of the crop year were equal to 25,906,- 
Q00 bushels of wheat, against 11,703,000 for the same 

| time a year ago, and 32,943,000 bushels for the same time 
| two years ago. 

Tt is stated on good authority that new capital to the 
amount of nearly $900,000 was prepared to embark in 
| the bucket-shop business in the event of the failure of 
| the Riddle bill to become a law. 

ment elsewhere. 


Tt will now seek invest- 


Buffalo makes more malt than any other American 
| city. The house that Jack built was one of the earliest 
of Buffalo structures, and had the malt therein been 
properly stored, many things that occurred would never 
have happened.— Zr. 

About 735,000,000 of the 125,336,000 bushels of wheat 
and fiour imported into England last year came from this 
| country, and considerably more than that quantity will 
; be shipped this year, provided the price is not advanced 
| by clique manipulators. 


David Dows, Jr, New York, will retire from the grain 
| trade owing to ill health, and it is aid Harry Martin, who 
| has been in the house over ten years, will enter inte part- 
| nership with Charlie Power for the transaction of a com- 
mission business in grain. 

With fair weather during the warm season it is esti- 
| mated that Kansas corn will this year reach 250,000,000 
| bushels. The returns from the wheat-growing districts 
| of that state show a crop of winter wheat much above the 
| averages of the past two years, 
It is an open secret that Galveston parties who plunged 
| heavily and successfully in wheat, lost about all their 
‘‘velvet” on the bulge above S6e. They sold out at that 
| figure and shorted the market heavily. They are said to 
| have caught on again, however.— er. 


— 


the United States ports during May, against 27,77 
bushels the same time lastyear, For eleven months end- 
ing May 31 exports were only $78,016 bushels, and for the 


: 
j same time last yeaa 9,460,506 bushels. 
; 


’ 
) 
} There were 19,188 bushels of oats exported from all 
: 


The following paragraph is going the rounds: ‘White 
flour only being used for pastry, Pies 10 cents a cut, 


Six pieces to a pie since clique got all the wheat. Public 
will have to live on rye bread and Johnny-cake,  Straw- 


: 
; 
: 
| 
| berry shortcake most all strawberries,” 

| John Cudahy, the packer and speculator, becoming 
disgusted with the manipulation of wheat, which made it 
a poor trading market, determined to take a rest, and 
| sailed for Europe with his wife on the Adriatic, and will 
be away between two and three months, 

The chinch bugis working havoc in some parts of Towa, 
| Kansas and Nebraska, The barley fields of Scott, Craw- 
ford and Clinton counties in Towa are seriously damaged, 
and those of portions of Nebraska. In Kansas the wheat 
and oat crops seem to be mostly affected. 

It is likely that to the Assyrians belongs the honor of 
first having made a seeding machine—more than 500 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era, An opener 
and a mold board made from a round stick of wood, and 
to which were attached handles and a tongue, constituted 
this machine, with the addition of a bowlshaped hopper 
fastened to the rear of the plow point and supported on a 
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hollow standard. The seed passed from the hopper 
through the standard to the furrow, and was covered by 
the earth falling back on it.—Chicago Times. 

“Are you in favor of a war with England?” he asked of 
a farmer in the market. ‘‘Yes, I be,’ was the satisfied 
answer. ‘“‘I’ve got most 200 bushels of corn that I am 
holding for a raise in price, an’ I hev no doubt a war 
would send the price up a-kiting. Course ’m for war.” 

The exports of corn from the United States during 
May were 2,480,451 bushels, against 5,951,724 bushels the 
same time last year. Exports for eleven months ending 
May 31 were 37,010,939 bushels, valued at $17,774,610, 
against 58,218,453 bushels valued at $29,288,814 for the 
same time last year. 

The exports of wheat from all United States ports dur- 
ing May were 8,879,225 bushels, and of flour 758,481 
barrels, compared -with 7,579,821 bushels of wheat and 
868,680 barrels of flour for the same time last year, an in- 
crease this year of 1,299,404 bushels of wheat, but a de- 
crease of 110,199 barrels of flour. 

The visible supply of grain at New York on Saturday, 
June 11, as compiled by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, was as follows: Wheat, 42,112,176 bushels, de- 
crease 338,695 bushels; corn, 12,516,074 bushels, decrease 
193,238 bushels; oats, 3,232,888 bushels, decrease 170,519 
bushels; rye, 258,800 bushels, decrease 5,464 bushels; 
barley, 168,815 bushels, decrease 25,735 bushels. - 


The shipments of wheat from New Orleans during the 
month of May were 1,205,862 bushels, against none for 
the same month last year. Since the beginning of the 
season the receipts have been 3,332,776, and shipments 
2,886,689 bushels. The exports of corn, on the other 
hand, show a decrease of 849,276 bushels. The wheat ex- 
ports gave full or partial cargoes to eighteen vessels. 

A yast amount of grain has been pouring into Chicago 
from millers in the interior who had obtained a large sup- 
ply in the spring intending to grind it. The recent ad- 
vance in wheat made it more profitable to close the mills 
and sell the wheat. Hence the scarcity of storage room, 
and the action of many of the owners of clearing-houses 
or “‘hospitals,” as they are called, in having them made 
regular. 

It is an ascertained fact that freight cars shrink in 
weight after usage. Some new cars which have been in 
use but a few weeks on the Pennsylvania Road were re- 
cently weighed and showed a shrinkage of 500 to 900 
pounds a car from the weights marked on them. Many 
showed a shrinkage of 800 pounds, equal to the weight of 
100 gallons of water, The alternative is a difference in 
scales by which the weighing is done. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal says: If a Chicagoan 
were to read the Scriptures, he would be delighted with 
Joseph, not on account of that excellent young Hebrew’s 
superior virtue, but because he engineered the most suc- 
cessful corn corner on record. To which the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean replies: The probabilities are, if Joseph had 
been a Kentuckian, he would have made two-thirds of the 
corn into whiskey instead of supplying his brethren. 


Last week when wheat went bouncing up, one of the 
shorts came out of the pit when the bell tapped, with great 
beads of perspiration standing out upon his forehead. His 
face was flushed and he looked like a man who had been 
knocked down and kicked around the room. ‘‘People say 
there is a hellin the hereafter,” he said to a fellow short as 
he mopped his brow. ‘‘Perhaps there is, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. It would make a fellow’s average altogether 
too high.”—Chicago News. 

Ben Stauffer, the broker, announces his temporary re- 
tirement from active trading, and intends taking a. rest. 
Ben came to Chicago in 1876, and for years was known in 
the wheat “‘pit” as one of the best “‘yoppers.” Of late 
he has been known as Cudahy’s broker, and is estimated 
to be worth $150,000, part of which he has invested in 
gas bonds and Salvation Army ‘“‘trusts.” He will spend 
part of the summer at the Washington Park Club watch- 
ing his trotter, Dick Stauffer, lower his record. 


WHAT THEY MEAN. 


“Papa,” observed little Johnny Gray, ‘‘what does this 
mean in the paper?” ‘‘What is it, my son?” ‘Why, 
what do ‘puts’ and ‘calls’ mean?” ‘They mean,” said 
the old man, who had taken several flyers, “they mean 
that a man goes down to Wall street and puts some money 
into the hands of a broker.” ‘Well, but what do ‘calls’ 
mean?” ‘‘O, they mean, my son, that when he calls for 
it he don’t get it.’—Hinancial Reporter. 
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Gainsville, Tex., wants a grain elevator. 
A distillery is to be established at Laredo, Tex. 
. B. Elkin and others will erect a distillery at Elkin, 


Ky 

A linseed oil mill will brobably be built at Scotland, 
Dak. 

H. J. O'Neill, grain dealer at Red Wing, 
sold out. 

R. J. Eason, grain dealer, North Lewisburg, Ohio, has 
sold out. 

Geo. Van Inwegen, Appleton, 
elevator. 

Recent rains have had a good effect on the Michigan 
grain crops. 

C. D. Bishop is closing out his grain business at Rich- 
wood, Ohio. . 

T. C. Cooper, Lewisville, Tex., dealer in grain, etc., 
has sold out. 

Strang, Neb., is to have another grain elevator. 
cost $25,000. 

A distillery has been established at Moorton, Tenn., by 
Cal; Durer: 

The elevator of J. M. Murray, Eureka, Ill., is running 
to its full capacity. 

The chinch bugs are gradually traveling to the Western 
part of Minnesota. 

Denning & Perdue have established a distillery near 
Mitchellville, Tenn. : 

A stock company has been organized to erect a brewery 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Moss & Emerson, grain dealers, Fairbury, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Engels & Burton, brewers at Watsonville, Cal., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Sonoma county, Cal., produced in 1886, 25,000 tons, or 
1,250 carloads of grain. 

Wiley & Bechtel, of Colfax, Ill., are having 25,000 
bushels of corn shelled. 

Smith, Hippen & Co. will open a grain-buying estab- 
lishment in Morton, Ill. 

A stock company is being organized at Galveston, Tex., 
to build a large brewery. 

The new grain elevator at Norfolk, Va., is in operation 
and doing a large business. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Association, at Wells, Minn., 
has commenced operations. 

Geo. H. Delyin & Co. have repaired and improved the 
brewery at Henderson, Ky. 

The Farmers’ Alliance contemplates erecting a mill and 
elevator at McKinney, Tex. 

R. P. Wood is building an elevator at Colfax, Ill., with 
a capacity of 15,030 bushels. 

Vatable Bros., grain and provision brokers, New York 
City, have retired from business. 

J. M. Sewell & Co., of Hastings, Neb., have sold out 
their grain business at that place. 

It is reported that wheat raising is steadily diminishing 
in the southern part of Minnesota. 

The new Dakota Elevator, at Buffalo, N. Y., will be 
ready for business about June 15. 

Martin Senn & Bros., brewers, Louisville, Ky., will 
erect a brewery at Washington, Ind. 

Bartlett & Brook, of Boston, Mass., have dissolved 
their partnership in the grain business. 

It is said that Jack Haverly, of Chicago, has made 
$60,000 on a lucky deal in June wheat. 

Cobb & Cole, grain commission merchants, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 

W. W. Williams, of Albert Lea, Minn , has been ap- 
pointed weighmaster of wheat at Minneapolis. 

The Collin County Mill and Elevator Co., capital stock 
$25,000, has been chartered at McKinney, Tex. 

The millers of interior Minnesota protest against the 
high prices paid for wheat by commission men. 

Kutner, Goldstein & Co., Hanford, Cal., have a grain 
warehouse 100x380 feet, and do a large business. 

Col. J. C. Harris, of Tiptonville, Mo., has 2,500 acres 
in wheat, and anticipates an extraordinary yield. 

Dunn & Thompson, of Duluth, Minn., will build a 
warchouse 500x200 feet on their dock at that place. 

Broom corn has proved a profitable crop in Kansa 
wherever tried, and usually commands high prices. 

The Morristown Mill Co., of Morristown, Tenn., will 
build an elevator with a capacity for 50,000 bushels. 

A. C. Christern, wholesale and retail grain and flour 
dealer at Riverside, Cal., has sold out to T. J. Wood. 

W. A. McKelvey, who has been for a long time the 
buyer for Wilson & Boyd, of Indianapolis, Ind., grain 


Minn., has 


Minn., has sold his 


It will 


merchants, has entered the employ of Beebe & Co., Chica- 
go, as a traveling salesman and purchaser. 

A. A. Breed has retired from the grain firm of Breed & 
Co. at Lynn, Mass., and C. O. Breed has been admitted. 


N. Kemp & Co., malsters, Port Washington, Wis., 
have been succeeded by the Ozaukee County Malting Co. 

A grain and commission office has been opened in 
Duluth, Minn., by the Chicago firm of P. H. Kershaw & 
Co. 

George A. Archer will begin the building of an oil well 
at Yankton immediately. Yankton gives him a bonus of 
$1,500. 

Avery & Nichols, dealers in grain, etc., at Boston, 
Mass., have dissolved partnership. Geo. L. Nichols & 
Co. succeed. 

Wheat harvesting in the vicinity of Cairo, Ill., has 
shown the crop to be much above the average in quality 
and quantity. 

The reports of the wheat crops in Northern Minnesota 
are most encouraging. The further north the better the 
wheat looks. 

Notwithstanding the light grain traffic at Indianapolis 
in May, 385 carloads of grain were handled at the I. D. 
& S. Elevator. 

A large starch factory is being built at Grand Island, 
Neb. It will be in running order by fall, and will em- 
ploy 100 hands. 

T. M. Statch & Co. have a grain warehouse of 5,000 
tons capacity, at Tulare, Cal., and another of 4,000 tons 
capacity at Tipton. 3 

A new elevator is being built at Sauk Center, Minn. It 
is 30x60 feet, 12 feet high, and the loading will be done 
with a wheelbarrow. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad will soon 
build an elevator in Chicago, on the South Branch, with a 
capacity of 1,800,000 bushels. 

S. Herr, of Cropsey, Ill., has sold out his grain trade 
to Bacon & Co., of Chicago, who will shortly build an 
elevator and carry on the business. 


Although last year was a poor year for corn, the prod- 
ucts of Kansas farms amouted to $125,000,000, or about 
$175 for each inhabitant of the state. 


Business is so brisk on the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railway that they have to put on extra trains to move 
grain and furnish cars for the grain men. 

Willis Shaw, of Talladega, Ala., will erect a 10,000- 
barrel brewery and ice works, and desires circulars, etc., 
of machinery suitable for such a plant. 

The Ottawa Distilling Company, of Chicago, has been 
incorporated; capital stock, $100,000: | Incorporators. F’. 
S. Eames, J. T. Kretzinger ahd P. L. Garrity. 

George M. Thompson, of Tulare, Cal., has ten grain 
warehouses at as many points in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Their aggregate capacity is nearly 40,000 tons. 

The stock of wheat at San Francisco and the principal 
Pacific coast warehousing points on June 1 was 154,000 
tons, a decrease of nearly 4,000 tons during May. 

The Miller Distilling Company, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000; incorporators, 
George Miller, George L. Miller and James F. Miller. 

The crop prospect of the Pacific coast is improving 
under the influence of cooler and northerly winds, which 
are usually dry and hot, and rarely occur after June 1. 

The crops in all parts of Central Dakota are reported 
in a flourishing condition. Wheat acreage is about the 
same, flax decreased, corn and barley largely increased. 

The Parker Distilling Company at Peoria, Ill., has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $135,000. _Incorporators, 
Gardner T. Barker, Walter Barker and Warren R. Buck- 
ley. 

The Hessian fly is causing great destruction in the wheat 
fields in Berks, Lebanon, Lehigh and other counties of 
Pennsylvania, so that only about half a crop will be real- 
ized. 

Experiments in agriculture at the expense of the state 
are now being carried on in every state in the Union, and 
reports show their value in an increased yield, in grain 
especially. 

Mr. John Lanham, of Crete, Neb., wishes to buy or 
lease a steam shovel for loading cars ina sand pit. He 
wants a machine that will load five to eight cars of sand 
or dirt per day. 

John §S. Carpenter, a grain shipper on the Board of 
Trade, failed recently, owing to the refusal of a bank to 
pay an overdraft. It is thought he will be able to resume 
in a short time. 

At Hutchinson, Minn., 30,000 bushels of grain were 
taken from farmers’ wagons in three days, 16,000 having 
been marketed in one day. The elevator capacity is 
75,000 bushels. 

The H. P. Hart Commission Company, Chicago, Ill., 
has been incorporated; capital stock, $50,000; to deal in 
grain, etc. Incorporators, H. P. Hart, C. D. Hillman 
and A. F. Jackson. 

Of the 32,000,000 pounds of broom corn raised in Kan- 
sas last year nearly 6,000,000 was grown in the little 
county of Allen, and over three-fourths of this was sold 
in the town of Iola. 

Several changes have recently been made in the force of 
wheat inspectors at Minneapolis, under Chief Inspector 
CG. A. Clauson. The following is a complete list with the 
salary of each: Chief deputy inspector, C. A. Clauson; 
first assistant inspector, H. Prendergast, of McLeod 
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county, $125 per month; assistant inspectors at $100 a 
month each, J. A. Waller, Meeker county; Nels Enge, 
Hennepin county; J. Heissing, Freeborn county. 


The hominy mills of Bates & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
have been undergoing great improvements, which will 
render them two of the most modern and extensive mills 
of the kind in the country. 


A strong competition exists at Buffalo between the Erie 
Canal and the railroads for the Eastern movement of 
grain. It is claimed that the railroad carried 800,000 
bushels of grain in one week. 


A very large amount of wheat isin store at the ware- 
houses in Hanford, Cal., and a great quantity has already 
been shipped. Corn has been handled in smaller quanti- 
ties, but enough to make an item in trade statistics. 


The 8. M. Davis Company, Kankakee, Ill., has been 
incorporated; capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators, 
Charles H. Rudd, Henry Meyerding and Sherman M. 
Davis. They will deal in grain and other commodities. 


A vast quantity of wheat is exported from Tulare, Cal., 
amounting for six months in 1886 to 20,160 tons, which, 
if loaded on ten-ton cars, would make a continuous train 
of twelve miles in length. The estimated value of this 
amount would be about $500,000. 


The crops in Missouri promise well this season. Wheat 
has been somewhat injured in the southwestern part of 
the state by drouth and chinch bugs, but elsewhere it is 
in good condition. Corn is doing well, and there will be 
an unusually good average of all crops. 


Christian & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., will erect a 
number of elevators along the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific—Jamestown Northern, James River Valley and 
Cooperstown branch railroads. These structures will have 
a capacity of 30,000 bushels each, and are to be run by 
horse power. 

India shipped during the week ending May 21, 240,000 
pushels of wheat to the United Kingdom, and 680,000 to 
the Continent. The aggregate shipments from Jan. 1 to 
May 21 were 9,488,000 bushels, of which 3,680,000 bush- 
els were to the United Kingdom, and 5,808,000 bushels to 
the Continent. 


Cc. C. Walcott & Co. have bought the Bagley & Cargill 
elevators at Albert Lea, Minn., and by refusing to go into 
the wheat pool with other buyers, caused quite a boom in 
the market price of wheat, it going up suddenly from 70 
cents to 80 cents per bushel. Prices there are ranging 
from 70 to 76 cents. 


The grain contracted for by the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad Co., at Norfolk, Va., will be shipped directly from 
the elevator at that placeto foreign ports. The first lot called 
for in the contract is 80,000 bushels and will be of wheat 
and corn. The Monarch Steamship Line will carry the 
grain to Liverpool and London. 


Robert Galsan and Moses Fraley, two well-known grain 
dealers of St. Louis, Mo., had a dispute on "Change re- 
cently, during which blows were exchanged and much ex- 
citement prevailed, such an occurrence being a rarity in 
that place. Fraley failed for $1,000,000 about two years 
ago, but has since paid up in full. 

The old established firm of Wm. Young & Co., Chica- 
go, Ill., has been dissolved. R. W. Dunham, the former 
Chicago head of that firm, and E. W. Dennis, another 
member, have formed a partnership under the firm name 
of R. W. Dunham & Co., and will continue in the grain 
and provision commission business. 

In order to meet the demand for more grain storage 
room, the Chicago Board of Trade directors have declared 
regular the warehouses of Douglas & Stewart, known as 
Imperial Elevator ‘‘B,” and the Seaverns Elevator ‘‘ A.” 
These houses will hereafter ‘be used for the storage of 
grain deliverable on Board of Trade contracts. 


In Dakota county, Minn., the chinch bugs are ravaging 
the crops. The damage is especially severe in and around 
Farmington and Hastings. Farmers are plowing under 
large fields which contained growing crops, and others do 
not venture to plant. It is the old bugs that are working, 
a most unusual thing at this season of the year. 


Information in regard to the extension by Christian & 


Co., of Minneapolis, of their Dakota elevator system is to~ 


the effect that sites have already been selected at the prin- 
cipal points on the main line of the Northern Pacific and 
at some places on the branches. The firm is) already 
building at several points on the Fargo & Southwestern 
branch. 

The Northwestern Road has sent the following notice 
to its agents and connections: ‘“‘Owing to a scarcity of 
elevator room in Chicago, until advised to the contrary, 
you will note on all bills of lading and receipts issued for 
grain for elevator delivery at Chicago, the following no- 
tation: ‘Subject to all delays at destination on account of 
shortage of elevator storage.’ ” 

The town of Herman, in Grant county, Western Minne- 
sota, on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad, 
is in a fine farming region, and is a thriving place. It has 
three elevators, with an aggregate capacity of 135,000 
bushels. There were 260,000 bushels of grain bought in 
Herman last year, and the people are anxious to have a 
good flouring mill, and offer a bonus to the person who 
will locate one there. 


The lack of rain and hot ‘‘Northers” during the month 
of May, have seriously damaged the crops in many sec- 
tions of California. In some localities the damage is 
placed at 25 per cent. The northern half of the state will 


turn out about the same amount of wheat as last year. - 


In the San Joaquin Valley, the great wheat producing 
section of the state, the yield will not exceed sixty per 
cent. of last year, From San Francisco south the reports 


are bad and will probably not be over 40 per cent. of what 
was raised last year. The total crop will fall considerably 
under that of last year. 


The North American Cattle Company will build a large 
elevator at Clearwater Station, in Antelope county, Neb., 
for the storage of fodder for 3,000 head of cattle, which 
they propose to feed and fatten. They will use about 
250,000. bushels of corn. 


S. H. Phelan, a prominent bucket-shop proprietor of 
Atlanta, Ga., has failed for $300,000. He carries down 
with him the Atlanta ‘‘Produce and Cotton Exchange,” 
of which he was president, and the branch “exchanges” 
in Charlotte, Selma, Savannah, Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery. 

The official crop report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture estimates the coming harvest at 30,400,000 
bushels. Compared with the average of the last seven 
years, the crop of 1887 will likely fall short 6,270,000 
bushels, and compared with last year’s production will 
fall short 10,000,000 bushels. The rainy weather since 
June 1 has caused considerable damage, the extent of 
which cannot yet be estimated. 


Adolph F. C. Cramer, of Charleston, 8S. C., has filed a 
bill in the Superior Court of this city, to enjoin Joseph 
Gregg, a commission man on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from disposing of or incumbering a certificate of member- 
ship in the Board. Cramer has rented the certificate to 
Gregg for $250 a year. He charges that Gregg is in ar- 
rears for the rental and refuses to surrender the certificate, 
as provided by a contract between them. The court is 
asked to compel Gregg to surrender it. 


Bottineau, Dak., is the terminus of the new extension 
just completed by the Manitoba Railway Company. It 
was here that the wheat was raised which took the first 
prize at the New Orleans Exposition. .That wheat yielded 
forty bushels to the acre, and the farmers claim that so 
high a figure is by no means phenomenal. An elevator 
will be built this summer, and the place will hereafter be 
the shipping point for the grain which has heretofore been 
carted a hundred miles overland. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., which has lately 
been formed with a capital of $300,000, is advertising for 
tenders for the erection of mills at Keewatin, Ont., on 
the main line of the C. P. R. R., 127 miles east of Win- 
nipeg. Elevators will also be erected in connection with 
the mill, which is to be ready for the autumn business, 
and will have a capacity of 1,000 barrels of flour a day. 
The principal stockholders are John Mather, Allan Gil- 
more and others, of Ottawa; Hon. Jno. Hamilton, Alex. 
Mitchell and others, of Montreal. 


The Central Elevator Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
orgaaized. Capital, $200,000. The following gentlemen 
are named as incorporators: T. H. Cheek, Albert Eakin, 
J. L. McCollum, J. C. Shatner (of Shelbyville), J. B. 
Merriam, W. A. Willingham, M. V. Reid and W. J. Will- 
ingham. The company propose to purchase the present 
elevator of Eakin & Cheek, and will enlarge it to more 
than double its present capacity. The building has now 
a capacity of 75,000 bushels; and it will be made to hold 
200,000 bushels. New machinery will be added for clean- 
ing grain. 

The Board of Trade firm of G. 8. Everingham & Co. 
suspended May 18. They claim that their embarrassment 
is but temporary, and have settled in full with all the firms 
having open trades with them. G. 8. Everingham was a 
partner of Peter McGeoch when he failed in the great 
lard deal. He is in no way connected with the old estab- 
lished firm of L. Everingham & Co. It is rumored that 
Sam]. Dahl and his partner, John Condon, the well-known 
gamblers, are the heaviest losers by Everingham’s failure, 
being, it is said, special partners in the concern, Losing 
deals made by them on the Board precipitated the crash. 


A dispatch from Fargo, Dak., states that C. A. Morton 
& Co., one of the leading wheat-shipping firms there, re- 
ceived word from the general Northwestern freight agent 
at Chicago of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad that 
all the elevator room in Chicago has been bought up by 
the syndicate of wheat speculators, in order to keep out 
the wheat from the Northwest, and consequently none 
can be received. The firm sent the following indignant 
dispatch to the president of the Chicago Board of Trade: 
“Tf this is true, the sooner Chicago resigns its pretensions 
as a grain market, and takes a place as a domestic Monte 
Carlo to the Baden Baden of America the better.” 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company 
will reduce their rates between St. Louis, Council Blufts 
and Omaha. When the Inter-State Law went into effect, 
this road being the long route to Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, rather than sacrifice its local points under the 
new regulation, raised its rates to the former places 15 
per cent. After two months’ trial it was found to be a 
losing business, and a return to the old rates will be made, 
which will necessitate a slaughter of the local rates all 
along the line. This is believed to be the first step in 
turning the tide of the inter state regulation in favor of 
the shipper, and intermediate points may find that the 
long and short haul is a very good thing after all. 


Another instance of the demoralizing results of gam- 
bling in grain has come to light in the downfall of Lyman 
D. Follett, Probate Judge of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
has been for a number of years a highly respected and 
very popular citizen of that place. He recently left home 
ostensibly on a fishing excursion, but afterward wrote to 
his wife that he would not return. Investigation proved 
that he had been for some time gambling in wheat through 
a Chicago bucket shop, using all the money he could 
raise, and constantly losing. A number of persons who 
had placed accounts in his hands for collection, as well as 


those who had left money with him to settle up estates, 
find themselves losers in most cases of the whole amount, 
while he had borrowed money right and left and secured 
the indorsement of his friends for other large sums. It is 
thought he has gone to the far West, and measures will 
doubtless be taken to secure his arrest. 


W. D. Armstrong, secretary of the Farmers’ Alliance 
at Waseca, Minn., recently purchased a piece of ground 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, and built an 
elevator on it, so as to buy wheat in the interest of the 
Alliance. Armstrong was to grade for a side track at his 
own expense, and the company to lay the rails. While 
he was grading the track the city authorities stopped the 
work, claiming that he was using a public highway. This 
inflamed the farmers, and indignation meetings were 
held, and loud threats of boycotting the city indulged in. 
In the meantime Armstrong, by paying a few cents above 
the market rate, was creating a sensation among all par- 
ties interested, even affecting neighboring towns. The 
railroad company came to Armstrong’s relief by showing 
that they had purchased the land, street and all. The 
side track has been completed, cars are loaded daily, other 
buyers have put their prices up to equal Armstrong’s, 
wheat is coming in briskly, and everything is peaceful again. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: ‘‘The private elevator 
companies and mixing houses are now, and have been for 
some time, reaping the benefits of a small bonanza. Since 
cash wheat at Chicago has been pegged at 89 cents, or 
thereabouts, the mixers have done a very large business 
by buying the low grades of wheat—No. 2 Northern and 
poor No. 1—cleaning it, and putting in a small amount of 
No. 1 hard. They then sell it to shippers, guaranteeing 
the grain to pass as No. 2at Chicago. There is at present 
prices a profit of about 14 cents a bushel in the operation, 
and the amount being forwarded is only limited by the 
amount that can be obtained. The Burlington Road is 
said to have plenty of storage, but few cars, while with 
the other roads it is the reverse. Some of the millers 
have been holding their flour and shipping this mixed 
wheat, there being more profit in the latter. One shipper 
alone is said to have lost the profits on 100,000 bushels of 
grain by the inability of the railroad companies to fur- 
nish cars. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Minnesota held a brief session 
at the Merchants, in St. Paul, May 26, and drafted a set 
of resolutions to be sent to the railroad commission at the 
capitol. They especially urged that the long and short 
haul clause of the Inter-State Commerce Law be vigor- 
ously enforced. The attention of the commission was 
also called to the necessity of the enforcement of the law 
enacted by the last legislature, providing for freedom of 
traffic for the state of Minnesota. The Alliance afterward 
met the railroad commission in the senate chamber at the 
capitol, to adjust matters as far as possible. Mr. C. E. 
Kenning of the Alliance said: “I live in the greatest grain 
producing country in the world. The Manitoba road 
carries millions of bushels of our grain, but it is ruled by 
the Millers’ Association. You pay 74 cents on grain from 
here to Chicago, and we pay 24 cents from Moorhead to 
Duluth. It is an outrage. Why, we cannot even secure 
cars for private transportation. The farmers were prom- 
ised a reduction last yearin freight rates by the com- 
mission, but it was never realized.” Gen. Becker, of the 
comunission, said that they were about to remedy this 
matter, and that the officials of the road in question had 
been notifled to appear before thé commission and show 
why they had not complied with the law. The Alliance 
was requested to have representatives in attendance at 
that meeting. 

William 8. Morse (‘Uncle Billy,” as he is generally 
known), of Chicago, has gone into the stock and grain 
business with Malcolm M. Jamieson and Mr. Nickerson. 
In the early days of Chicago ‘‘Uncle Billy” wasa messen- 
ger in George Smith’s bank, when Senator C. B. Farwell 
was teller. At the same time Peter Geddes, now a direct- 
or and one of the largest stockholders in the St. Paul 
road; W. M. Larabee, recently auditor of the C. & A. 
road; E. W. Willard, of Boston, and E. I. Tinkham, were 
also in the bank. In 1851 Morse went to New York, but 
returned to Chicago in 1861, as manager of Brotherton & 
Nettleton’s bank. In 1867 he quit banking, and with his 
brother started the commercial news dspartment of the 
Gold and Stock Telegraph Company. In those days the 
news was sent around to the subscribers on slips of paper 
like the ‘‘yellow tissue” of to-day. The ticker made its 
appearance in 1870, and was a great improvement on 
the paper, but slow compared to the present instrument. 
After his brother’s death in 1878, Mr. Morse endeavored 
to procure aid from Senator Farwell and other wealthy 
friends, to purchase full control of the ‘‘C. N. D.,” which 
could then have been secured for about $22,000. It is 
now worth $1,000,000. The Western Union soon saw the 
stock was valuable, and gobbled it up, For the past few 
years “‘Uncle Billy” has been identified with the Chicago 
Telephone Company, and is well known in business cir- 
cles. He is a lineal descendant of the great electrician 
and inventor, Samuel Morse. 


A CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


A member of the grain trade furnishes the following, as 
the usual questions to be put a Produce Exchange broker 
on civil service examination: 

First Qurstion.—‘‘What is a bull?” 

ANSWER.—‘“‘One who usually buys at the highest price 
and sells at the lowest.” 

SEconp QuEstion.—‘‘ What is a bear?” 

ANSWER —‘‘One who usually sells at the lowest price 
and buys it back at the highest.” 

Turrp Question.—‘‘Who usually makes the money?” 

ANSWER.—(Omnes) ‘‘The Jackass.” 
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ADVERTISING. —e 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 15, 1887. 


WHAT BUCKET SHOPS COST. 


The debate on the Riddle Bill brought out 
some curious facts. One representative offered 
an amendment which would virtually suppress 
the Chicago Board of Trade. He alleges that 
his own county (La Salle) has spent more 
money on options than would suffice to build the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The little city of Men- 
dota has lost in a short time $400,000, and Harl- 
ville (both in La Salle county) the same amount.. 
A little town in Bureau county (Princeton, prob- 
ably) lost $95,000 in one day. The moral of all 
this, the representative says, is that the Board of 
Trade should be suppressed. 

A moral that is a great deal plainer to the 
thinking man, is that the rural population should 
suppress its mania for speculating in wheat, corn, 
etc. Every little city in the West has had its 
bucket shop, which has schooled the people with 
money to lose in the mysteries of speculation. 
The Chicago Board has sins of its own to answer 
for in ample number, without being made the 
scapegoat of the sins of the people and their 
schoolmasters, the bucket shops. Millions of 
dollars have gone to feed these cormorants, and 
the morals of those who have patronized them 
need cleansing quite as much as the bucket shops 
or the Board of Trade. 


COST OF WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


The statement made not long ago that a large 
profit was obtained on wheat grown at 11 shillings 
and 2 pence per quarter (equal to 335 cents per 
bushel) on the great Bell farm in the Quappelle 
Valley in the Manitoba region appears rather 
gauzy, in view of the fact that the Bell farm has 
been offered for sale. Was not the profit of 8 
per cent. sufficiently large, or was the boom salted 
for the benefit of the owners who desired to un- 
load stock in the enterprise? Similar statements 
in regard to the low cost of wheat raising and 
consequent profits in Dakota have been circulated 
heretofore which the facts have not warranted. 
If wheat raising by the introduction of machinery 
or other reasons has been reduced to a minimum 
cost, then the present prices are entirely too high. 
This fault will, however, rectify itself in time. 
The high prices which have ruled at Chicago have 
produced one bad result, in filling the storehouses 
at this time of year, when room is needed for the 
new crop. While Chicago is a good place for 


storage, the present overloaded condition of her 
warehouses may cause the coming harvest wheat 
to be carried to other markets. A change may, 
however, be effected in the management of the 
grain business which will be of benefit to grower 
and shipper. 


“A DIRTY LITTLE CREEK.” 


Chicago people are popularly credited with sev- 
eral superlative qualities good and bad. One of 
their strongest characteristics, however, is the 
universal condemnation of Chicago River and 
complaint of the bridge nuisance. The average 
Chicagoan possesses a fund of anathemas care- 
fully stored away for use on the river and the 
bridges, which is the admiration and envy of other 
people less gifted, whose command of language 
is often inadequate to meet the demands of the 
case. So universal is the complaint of Chicago- 
ans as to the river and its obstruction to city 
traffic that Chicago’s mayor has seen fit to make 
a surprising recommendation as to the closing of 
the bridges over the river through the day and 
until midnight, and then keeping them open from 
midnight until 6 o’clock in the morning, lighting 
the river by electricity. 

A recommendation so sweeping very naturally 
called out an amount of opposition from vessel- 
men and other interested parties which must have 
astonished the worthy mayor. If this good- 
natured individual had only paused long enough 
to consider what his recommendation implied, he 
would never have made it. The “dirty little 
creek” which causes so much inconvenience to city 
traffic is nevertheless the fountain source of Chi- 
cago’s wealth. On this same creek of polluted 
water are located Chicago’s great elevators, her 
lumber yards and her great warehouses. The 
mayor says that there are at least 700,000 people 
in Chicago who are not interested in shipping. 
There is not one man, woman or child in the city 
who is not interested in Chicago’s commercial 
supremacy. A Quixotic attempt to close the 
river to navigation except during six hours in the 
night time would soon show the importance of 
the aforesaid ‘‘dirty little creek.” 


END OF THE WHEAT CORNER. 


The mystery surrounding the manipulation of 
wheat in this market disappeared very suddenly 
on June 14; and on the following day the results 
of the manipulation became still more apparent. 
It is not known, even now, however, just who 
was at the back of the deal or just who is hurt, 
though some of the victims are marked plainly 
enough. We have little sympathy for cornerers; 
but one cannot help feeling sorry that so many 
well-known commission firms, embracing men of 
undoubted business integrity, should go to the 
wall through the failure of their principals to 
margin the wheat they had bought through them. 
One of these firms is reputed to have been worth 
three million dollars before the deal began; but 
even such a sum as that could not withstand the 
awful hammering which the bears gave the 
market on Black Tuesday. 

The ‘profound secrecy which surrounded the 
personnel of the clique was what made the corner 
so nearly successful; for the wildest conjectures 
were indulged in as to who was at the bottom of 
the deal. Of course Armour was generally cred- 
ited with being the master spirit, as he is with 
every manipulation on the Board; though with 
what lack of truth the result invariably shows. 
Armour is a speculator; but he was not concerned 
in this last deal. It was the uncertainty as to the 
odds they were fighting that took away the cour- 
age of the bears. Had they definitely known 
just who was engineering the deal, the corner 
would have ended about the time it began. But 
the clique showed financial resources that ap- 
palled the bears and gave color to the rumor that 
the Standard Oil Co., Armour anda score of 
other rich firms and millionaires were at the bot- 
tom of the manipulation. 

The detractors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
should remember one thing. The deal here was 
virtually a corner on storage. The directors of the 


Chicago Board of Trade went on declaring house 
after house “regular” until the regular storage 
capacity was increased fully 4,000,000 bushels. 
They were determined that the market should not 
be manipulated if they could help it; and it was 
the fear that the directors would declare wheat 
on track regular, that led to the meeting of the 
clique at Hotel Richlieu and gave Leopold Bloom 
the pointer that he communicated to the bear 
leaders and which nerved them on Tuesday morn- 
ing to make an assault all along the line and ham- 
mer wheat down 18 cents in three hours. 

After all, a successful corner in wheat or corn 
is becoming more and more impossible. | An en- 
hancement in value develops grain in localities 
where its existence was never suspected. The 
connivance of the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade is necessary to run a corner in storage; 
and to their credit be it said that they are de- 
termined to keep this market an open one, so far 
as lies in their power. The corner is ended, but 
its results on business remain to be seen. With- 
out doubt, developments in a few days will show 
who was mostly concerned in it. So far, nobody 
seems to have had a hand in it except the malo- 
dorous “Cincinnati crowd.” 


THE ANTI-BUCKET-SHOP LAW. 


This has been a bad year for bucket shops. 
Everywhere legislatures have shown a disposition 
to put the business on the same basis as that of 
horse-stealing, and the markets, besides, have 
been unusually cruel. The advance in pork 
from twelve to twenty dollars per barrel wiped 
out scores of these houses in Missouri, Kansas 
and Illinois; and legal enactments bid fair to put 
an end to the rest of them. 

The Riddle Bill, lately enacted into law in Ili- 
nois, is sweeping enough in its provisions. It 
provides that it shall be unlawful “for any cor- 
poration, association, copartnership, or person to 
keep or cause to be kept within this state any 
‘bucket shop,’ office, store or other place wherein 
is conducted or permitted the pretended buying 
or selling of the shares of stocks or bonds of any 
corpopation, or petroleum, cotton, grain, provis- 
ions, or other produce, either on margins or 
otherwise, without any intention of receiving and 
paying for the property so bought, or delivering 
the property so sold; or wherein is conducted or 
permitted the pretended buying or selling of such 
property on margins; or when the party buying 
any of such property, or offering to buy the same, 
does not intend actually to receive the same if 
purchased or to deliver the same if sold; and the 
keeping of all such places is hereby prohibited.” 

The penalty for the first offense under the law 
is a fine of not less than $200 nor more than $500; 
for subsequent offenses the penalty is a like fine 
and imprisonment in the county jail for a term of 
six months. A second conviction, besides, will 
work a forfeiture of any charter the offending 
corporation may have from the state. It shall 
not be necessary to prove, in order to secure con- 
viction, that both buyer and seller shall bargain. 
All that will be required is to prove that an offer 
to buy or sell has been made by the party ac- 
cused. 

Another section of the act makes it the duty 


of the parties operating the bucket shop to fur- — 


nish to any person dealing with them a written 
statement containing the names of the parties 
from whom such property was bought or to whom 
it has been sold, the time when, the place where, 
and the price at which the property was bought 
or sold. Another section makes the landlord re- 
sponsible if he rents his building for a bucket 
shop. 

The Chicago bucket shops all profess to believe 
that the act does not affect them as they are al- 
ways ready to produce the stuff bought or sold. 
July 1 will show whether the gauzy pretext will 
work. In our opinion the Riddle Bill has killed 
bucket shops in this state. 


Ir seems to be definitely settled that a corner in 
storage cannot succeed so long as the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade have the prerogative 
of “raising the limit.” 
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Ir is said the bucket shop crowd spent $25,000 
to defeat the Riddle Bill and then failed. - 


THERE are no bucket shops in Chicago now. 
They are all “Grain and Stock Exchanges.” 


Putt Armour has not been on ’Change in two 
years. His hired men are there often enough, 
however. 


Some of the St. Louis “shorts” who were 
plucked afew weeks ago, profited very hand- 
somely by the collapse of the corner. 


As many as 2,800 cars of wheat have been side- 
tracked in and near this city at one time, waiting 
for a chance to get into the elevators. 


Ir Armour’s elevator is to have the vast ca- 
pacity named (from four to five million bushels) 
some of the grain stored in it will have to go un- 
insured. 


Tue rumor that some of the wheat in store in 
Chicago was out of condition, proved untrue. It 
is the owners of the wheat that are out of con- 
dition. 


Wiru a contemplated increase in storage ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 bushels, it would seem that 
some people have plenty of faith in Chicago as a 
future as well as present grain market. 


C. J. Kersuaw, who goes under with the other 
clique firms, expressed the opinion a few days 
ago that “cash wheat will not sell below 90 cents 
in Chicago again this year.” Kershaw knows 
better by this time. 


Tue Duluth Daily Trade announces that a 
1,800,000,000-bushel elevator is to be built in 
Chicago. This city is enterprising and loves to 
tackle big things; but it will not build a billion- 
bushel elevator just yet. 


Tur Kansas City bucket shops propose to 
evade the law by removing to Kansas and having 
“agencies” in Kansas City. The Missouri law, 
however, is a “holy terror,” and is broad enough 
to cover the “agency.” 


Tue decline in price was so rapid during the 
panic on the Chicago Board that only a few 
profited by it. Wm. Linn, who has been a per- 
sistent short seller all through the deal, is said to 
have cleared a quarter of a million dollars. The 
other bear leaders did not fare nearly so well. 


APPARENTLY it requires a stack of money to 
run the wheat market in this city. The clique 
would have had things their own way except for 
the trifling fact that their money gave out. This 
was a contingency that they evidently had not 
counted on. | 


Tue conyention of river and lake transportation 
men met at Cincinnati, June 13. The object of 
the meeting was to take measures to protect their 
interests under the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
Capt. W. J. Kountz, of Pittsburg, was made chair- 
man, and Capt. J. D. Parker, secretary. 


Tux committee of freight agents of the North- 
western roads, to whom the general managers re- 
ferred the question of milling in transit, have held 
a meeting in St. Paul, but will not give any inform- 
ation as to the result, except to say that the 
report will be submitted to the general managers 
not later than June 20. It has, however, leaked 
out that they have agreed on the report continu- 


ing milling in transit, but making transit rates 
equal to the sum of the two locals. The general 
opinion is that this will practically kill the milling 
in transit. 


MINNEAPOLIS parties paid as much as 3 cents 
per bushel premium for storage room in this city, 
and then made a good thing out of their wheat, 
owing to the difference in price between Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 


WE are in receipt of a circular letter from W. 
G. Adams, formerly of Sandwich, Ill., announcing 
the consolidation of his business with that of the 
H. H. Pease Mfg. Co., of Racine, Wis., an ‘ex- 
tended notice of which will be found on another 


page. 


J. J. Ricwarps, formerly Chief Grain Inspector 
at Chicago, petitioned the legislature to revoke 
the charter of the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. 
Richards drew up a long indictment of the Board’s 
shortcomings in his petition, but the legislature 
took no action thereon. 


A Cuicaco broker, Austin W. Wright, went 
through the farce of swearing out a warrant for 
the arrest of Phil D. Armour for being concerned 
in the pork deal. Mr. Wright claims that he was 
led to have the case dismissed through the per- 
sonal solicitations of mutual friends, the Cudahys. 


THosE contemplating the purchase of a corn 
sheller, a boiler or an engine will be interested in 
the card of Messrs. Lippold & Heath, of Corry, 
Pa., published on another page. Messrs. Lippold 
& Heath claim a saving of $200 in machines and 
fittings by the use of their combined dustless 
sheller. 


ATTENTION is directed to the card in this issue 
of J. A. Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Camp- 
bell is an expert millwright and elevator builder, 
and desires interested parties to examine his plans 
for convenient and economically-arranged houses. 
Mr. Campbell’s extended experience qualifies him 
for making close estimates and figures. 


Cuicaco Board of Trade men are congratulat- 
ing themselves over the defeat of the Foreman 
Bill. This bill, if passed, would have made trad- 
ing in grain or produce for future delivery illegal. 
It is said that the bill, originally introduced in 
the interests of millers, was championed by 
the bucket-shop men as a retaliatory measure. 


Tue visible supply of wheat is 9,650,000 bush- 
els larger than a year ago, and only decreased 339,- 
814 bushels the past week in the face of the 
largest exports on the crop. Last year the lamest 
point on the visible was reached the first week in 
July—28,200,000 bushels. At the present rate of 
decrease the visible this year will not get below 
41,000,000 bushels by the same period. 


Mr. Frank Kavcurr, of St. Joseph, Mo., the 
well-known elevator builderand contractor, calls 
attention to his new grain elevator system, which 
has been devised with the end in view of meeting 
the requirements of grainmen. For economy, 
strength and utility, as well as for mechanical ex- 
ecution, Mr. Kaucher challenges comparison. He 
will be pleased to correspond with interested 
parties. 


Tuer new system of registration of receipts, 
adopted last fall by the elevator men of Duluth, 
Minn., has proved a good thing. By this system 
it is made necessary that the receipts given for 
wheat be signed by the official registrar at Duluth, 
who represents the state board in its official 
capacity. In this way the receipts become a good 
security for men who may wish to obtain loans on 
them, and the representative of the board can tell 
in a few moments how much wheat toa bushel is 
stored in agiven elevator. A case in point is the 
burning of the great elevater at Duluth a few 
months ago. The question as to how much wheat 
it contained and of what grade, was raised by the 
insurance men, and on consulting the books of the 


registrar the official figures as to both points were 
found, and the adjustment made ina short time, 
avoiding much trouble, delay and expense. 


As will be noticed from his card in this issue, 
Mr. 8. E. Worrell now has his headquarters in 
this city, with Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., who 
are manufacturing his grain driers and coolers. 
Mr. Worrell’s machines have had the best of all 
tests, the practical test of years of usage, and 
parties who are interested may find it to their ad- 
vantage to correspond with Mr. Worrell at the 
address given in his advertisement. 


A party who advertised for a position in a re- 
cent issue of this paper writes us: ‘Do not con- 
tinue the advertisement, as it has placed me in 
connection with several parties needing my sery- 
ices.” This paper has. a large circulation among 
all classes connected with the grain trade, and 
those who are seeking situations or who wish to 
sell or buy elevators, or in any way reach the 
grain trade cannot do better than place a card in 
our columns, 


Tue Iroquois Club, of Chicago, held a meeting 
May 3, at which a discussion was had on the ap- 
plication of sundry railroads for relief from the 
operation of the long and short haul clause in the 
new commerce bill. A resolution was adopted 
stating that the interests of the public demand 
the enforcement of the provisions of the act, and 
a committee was appointed to present the views 
of the club to the commission, which they have 
done in a lengthy argument. 


Tue failure of Phelan, the Atlanta bucket-shop 
man, created a great sensation in Southern cities, 
in many of which he had branch establishments. 
Phelan admits that he was worth less than $15,- 
000 when he commenced his business, and that he 
made $200,000, all of which was swept away by 
the perverse movement of the market. He says 
that his transactions in Atlanta have reached as 
high as $10,000,000 in a single day, and that his 
cash commissions have been as high as $15,000 a 
day. 


Some Southwestern papers are confident that 
Jay Gould has a scheme for using the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf as an outlet for all the grain 
raised in the Mississippi Valley, and that this ac- 
counts for his recent railway purchases in the 
Southwest. The plan is to get the greater part of 
the grain produce and live stock trade of Texas, 
Missouri and other Western states to Arkansas 
City on the Mississippi, shipping thence by barge 
to New Orleans, and by steamer to foreign ports. 
If this plan is successful, Chicago and St. Louis 
will feel the effects of it in their grain and pro- 
vision trade. 


We have recived from Merchant & Co., of 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago and London, a 
very neat pamphlet on the Manufacture and Rela- 
tive Values of Roofing Plates. We note from 
this circular that Messrs. Merchant & Co. have es- 
tablished a line of agencies in all the principal 
cities of the country, where full stocks of “Gil- 
bertson’s Old Method” and “Camaret” Roofing 
Plates are carried by well-known firms. Most of 
these firms are importers of plates themselves, a 
fact which speaks volumes for the character of 
Merchant & Co.’s goods, when these very firms 
will handle a competitor’s wares. 


TuE state of lowa seems to have been chosen 
by the railroads as the battle-field on which to 
wage war against the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
by making it as obnoxious as possible to the peo- 
ple. Exorbitant rates are charged on grain from 
Omaha and Council Bluffs to Chicago, effectually 
cutting off the farmers of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Southern Dakota. At the same time extor- 
tionate rates are put on at intermediate stations in 
interior lowa where the farmers have no other out- 
let for their produce than the railroads, three times 
as much being asked for similar service for the 
same distance as in other places. If it is to be 
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made the test between the power of the railroads 
and that of the law, the sooner the question 1s 
settled the better. 


——_—_—_— 


THE question as to whether it pays to grow 
wheat in Kansas is being seriously considered by 
the thinking farmers of that state. The dry, hot 
weather of the early spring there is decidedly 
conducive to the growth of the chinch bug, and 
it is also thought that the growing of wheat tends 
to propagate that pestiferous insect. By these 
means the bugs get the bald-headed row in the 
parquette, as it were, and by the time oats, rye 
and corn come on they are ready forthem. Hence 
it is believed that the period of successful wheat 
growing in Kansas is past, and that better results 
could be obtained by raising corn and forage 
crops to be sent to market in the shape of fat 
hogs, ete. 


Tur Western section of the Western and 
Northwestern Railway Freight Bureau held a 
meeting, June 2, for the purpose of readjusting 
freight rates. No action was taken in regard to 
grain and flour rates from Omaha and Council 
Bluffs to Chicago, which are 25 cents per 100 
pounds, although the distance from those points 
to Chicago is about the same as from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Chicago, where the rates are only 
74 cents per 100 pounds. The reason assigned 
for this discrimination is that there is no grain or 
flour shipped from Missouri River points to Chi- 
cago. Small wonder that such is the case. There 
is no doubt but that if fair rates from these points 
were offered, much of the business would come 
to and by way of Chicago. 


Tue catalogue of the Link Belt Machinery Co. 
is before us. It is the most business like produc- 
‘ion for a catalogue that we have seen this year. 
The cover design is simple and plain, being an 
imitation of a blue print, which is becoming for a 
firm who now style themselves as Founders and 
Machinists. The catalogue has 176 pages printed 
on thin and very expensive paper. The printing 
is done in two colors, the first being a pale lilac 
tint in which the monogram L. B. M. Co. appears 
inwhite. The border of the tint represents link 
belting passing small sprocket wheels in each cor- 
ner. We notice cuts of Quarter Twisted and 
Crossed Link Belting, the accompanying descrip- 
tion explaining that “if the wheels are not too 
near together we can successfully cross or quarter 
twist Link Belting.” Some fifteen different 
forms of elevators and as many conveyors are 
illustrated and described. A new feature includes 
complete description and illustration of the Dodge 
chain and its uses. The Cockrell Scourer and 
Hurford Bolt occupy their share of space. Thirty- 
one sizes of Link Belting are illustrated with full- 
sized drawings, followed by nearly forty cuts of 
attachment links. The sprocket wheel list con- 
tains over 300 different sizes and prices, stand- 
ard lists of Pulleys, Hangers, Pillow Blocks, 
Shafting, Couplings, Collars, Ete. The Hub Fric 
tion Clutch follows, being beautifully illustrated. 
We must say a few words on the gear list, which 
is certainly made up finer than any we have seen. 
As the pitch of gearing is the first thing the 
searcher wants to find, the gears are all arranged 
according to pitch, which is set up in type twice 
as large as any other figure, so that as it stands out 
boldly it is instantly seen, besides being entirely 
within line. The gearing list covers ten pages. 
The catalogue reflects great credit on the Link 
Belt Machinery Co. and its compiler and designer, 
Mr. T. S. Miller, who has spent several months’ 
work on this model reference book. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
exports of breadstuffs, issued on June 9, for the 
month of May, shows a large decrease in corn, 
oats and wheat, and a decided increase in rye, in 
comparison with the same month the previous 
year. The total value of breadstuffs exported 
during May, 1887, was $13,181,877, against $13,- 
548,543 for May, 1886. The value of the exports 
for the eleyen months ended May 31, 1887, was 


$145,400,354, against $109,107,386 for the eleven 
months ended May 31, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended May 
31, 1887, were 2,480,451 bushels, against 5,951,- 
724 bushels the same time last year. There were 
19,188 bushels of oats exported during May, 1887, 
against 27,774 bushels May, 1886. The amount 


of wheat exported during the months named was 
8,879,225 bushels for May, 1887, against 7,579,821 
bushels for 1886. 

Rye stands at 90,982 for May, 1887, against 
7,880 bushels in May, 1886. 


Hon. C. M. Loring has resigned his office as director of 
the Minneapolis Board of Trade, and withdrawn from the 
organization on account of ill health. 


The grain committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change has decided to rigidly enforce the rule forbidding 
the grain inspectors to say to whom the grain belongs. 


The session of the Chicago Board of Trade from July 
15 to September 15 inclusive will open at 10:30 a. M., and 
during the months of July and August there will be no 
afternoon board. 


The Board of Trade Stock Exchange, Chicago, was 
opened June 1, very successfully, 25,000 shares being 
traded in during the session. There are 885 members in 
the Exchange thus far. 


There is much comment on the Produce Exchange in 
New York over the serious decline ia membership tickets. 
Two years ago they were over $4,000, and now they are 
quoted at $1,900, and this, too, with a surplus in the 
Gratuity Fund of nearly $1,000,000. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has property with a 
market value of $100,000 and a bonded indebtedness of 
$40,000. They will set aside about $4,000 annually as a 
sinking fund, and expect in a short time that their certifi- 
cates of membership will become dividend paying. 


The Chicago Broom-Corn Exchange was inaugurated 
May 21, with appropriate exercises, which attracted a 
large attendance of those interested in this department of 
trade. After the speeches were made, all present re- 
paired to one of the hotel:, where a sumptuous repast 
was heartily enjoyed. The Exchange convenes daily 
from 12 mM. to 2 o’clock Pp. M. for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


An old rule, which has of late years been disregarded, 
has been restored by the Grain Committee of the New 
York Exchange, and strict orders given for its enforce- 
ment, on penalty of dismissal from the service of the Ex- 
change. The rule forbids the inspectors of grain to know 
to whom the grain belongs which they are called upon to 
inspect, either in from the railroads or out from the ware- 
houses. Railroad companies and warehousemen are also 
notified to withhold all such knowledge from the inspectors, 
the intention being to guard against either favoritism, 
fear or corruption in the inspection department, and to 
avoid all scandals that in this respect reflect upon the 
Exchange. 


The Paris bourse or exchange stands on the site of an 
old cenvent in the center of the French capital. Napo- 
leon issued a decree for its erection March 16, 1808. It 
was not completed until 1836. It was designed by the 
architect Brougiart, and is on the model of a Pagan tem- 
ple, with fourteen majestic Corinthian columns on each 
of the fronts and twenty upon either side, and decorated 
with costly statues of Justice, Fortune, Abundance and 
Prudence. The interior is simple. The central hall, re- 
served for the operations on ’change, will hold 2,000 peo- 
ple on the ground floor, while a spacious gallery running 
around the entire hall is for the use of spectators. The 
same wild scenes are enacted here as in New York and 
other large cities, the French volubility and capacity for 
gesture intensifying the general effect. 

A very spirited fight was held over the annual elections 
recently held at the New York Produce and Cotton Ex- 
changes. In the former the contest was between two 
factions representing respectively the grain and provision 
interests for representation in the Board of Managers. 
The meager show accorded the grain element in the ‘‘reg- 
ular ticket” gave rise to the second or so-called ‘‘members’ 
ticket,” and also an irregular or ‘‘wildcat” ticket, the lat- 
ter gotten up in precisely the same form as the regular 
ticket and under its official heading. In this way a num- 
ber of votes were secured to candidates representing the 
action of no caucus from members who thought they were 
voting for the regular nominations. The three-cornered 
fight between David Bingham, grain, E. H. Dougherty, 
provision, and Evan Thomas, flour, caused some of the 
liveliest kind of electioneering. The election was the ab- 
sorbing interest of the day, as there were at least eight 
tickets in the field. Upon all of these the three first offi- 
cers—president, vice-president and treasurer—the trustee 
of the Gratuity Fund, and Messrs. King and Locke, of 
the Board of Managers, were identical. At a late hour 
the count was completed, and the success of the regular 


ticket was established, with the exception of a single 
nomination, the majorities in the other cases being by no 
means large. This is the full ticket as elected: President, 
Alexander E. Orr; vice-president, Charles C. Burke, of 
Kagle Oil Co.; treasurer, HK. C. Rice, of Rice, Quinby & 
Co.; managers, two years—Joshua Lathrop, of J. Lath- 
rop & Co.; E. H. Dougherty, of E. H. Dougherty & Co.; 
C. A. King, of OC. A. King; Charles A. Pool, of Charles 
A. Pool & Co.; A. H. Brown, of Vernon H. Brown & 
Co.; J. H. Locke, of J. H. Locke. Trustee Gratuity 
Fund, to serve three years—C. B. Lockwood. Inspectors 
of election—James Veitch, Henry W. Hagan, K. §. 
it E. Selvage, 8. C. Newman and Ferdinand 
oeser. 


The Chicago Inter Ocean, in speaking of the Board of 
Trade, says: ‘‘The branch of the commerce of Chicago 
with which the fame of the city is most intimately 
associated throughout the world is that of grain and pro- 
visions. It is not only the depaitment of traflic repre- 
senting the largest sum and volume of transactions in a 
financial sense, but one in which the city first achieved 
recognition as one of the chief markets of the nation, 
and one in which she now holds rule and sway over the 
entire world. Twenty years ago Cincinnati and St. 
Louis both contended with Chicago for supremacy in this 
field, but to-day the average volume of transactions on 
our great trading floor are more than ten-fold that of the 
former two cities combined. The fact is that grain and 
provisions are now recognized by civilized nations as the 
supreme and controlling interest of modern commerce, 
and as it is in this main department of mercantile life that 
the Chicago Board of Trade now dictates prices so all the 
world, some idea of the importance of her position in 
that field may be conceived.” 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has been issued. 
of grain and storage the secretary, W. J. Langson, says: 
“Since last September Milwaukee has enjoyed lower rates 
of grain storage than Chicago, and nearly, or fully, as 
low as those prevailing at any other lake ports. The 
system of charging the same rates for storing or trans- 
ferring thirty-two pounds of oats as are charged for stor- 
ing or transferring sixty pounds of wheat, has practically 
resulted in diverting the carrying trade in oats from 
the waterway of the lakes to the all-rail lines of trans- 
portation. The excessive storage charges of the Chicago 
elevators are still in alavge degree neutralized in that 
market as to the trade in oats, now almost exclusively 
done on track, by the free transfer system of Hastern 
lines, the only charge to the grain being the switching 
charge of $2 per car. Here oats are transferred through 
the elevator at + cent a bushel, or about $5 on a carload. 
In the judgment of those qualified to know, the only 
method of restoring to Milwaukee her natural share of 
the trade in oats, is to be sought in a readjustment of the 
transferring charges here to meet the inducements offered 
at Chicago and Peoria.” 


A FOREIGN OPINION. 


The present occasion appears in many respects to be a 
fitting one on which to call attention to the fact that the 
pestilent disease which is parasitical to the wheat trade of 
the United States has apparently found a fresh habitat 
here, and has already borne bad fruit. If we understand 
the principle on which all these ‘‘operations” are carried 
on it is that of one party selling what he does not possess 
and never intends to possess, and of another party buying 
what he never intends to reeeive. The contract is ter- 
minable within stipulated periods of time by the buyer, 
and the settlement is made without the actual exchange 
of any commodity. These contracts give rise to artificial 
quotations, and tend to keep large quantities of wheat 
out of consumption to meet the exigencies of these paper 


transactions, inasmuch as whilst the buyer does not intend ~ 


to receive, the margin of profit or loss actually depends 
on the price at which the commodity can actually be de- 
livered. A well-known firm of Liverpool corn merchants 
recently remarked in their market letter that a purely 
artificial state of things in connection with the grain busi- 
ness of that port, ‘“‘seems likely to damage seriously the 
trade in Californian wheat, which is rapidly going out of 
consumption and accumulating in store.” In London it 
has not yet gained sufficient headway to bring about an 
equivalent result, and it is to be hoped that the more 
slightly-rooted barren plant may soon wither and die. 

In the United States the entire crop is sold on paper 
many times over in the course of a year, but the ‘“‘oper- 
ators” do not contribute one single cent to the wealth of 
the country. °*They merely circulate money amongst 
themselves; they are not producers nor distributors, but 
merely interpose themselves between producers and _ le- 
gitimate traders. The whole ‘‘crowd” of them are of 
less use to the state than a man who sells one single quar- 
ter of wheat for consumption at home or abroad.—Mark 
Lane Hupress. 


THE AIR GREATLY PURIFIED. 


First citizen, who in ordinary is a member of the Board 
of Trade: ‘‘Hello, Jones, going to spend the summer at 
the seashore?” 

Jones, who is also on the Board of Trade and familiar 
with allthe alluring but deceptive phases of ‘‘puts,” 
“calls” and ‘‘straddles,” responds with a faraway look 
mantling his wheat pit cheek: 

“Well, no; the fact is that the Inter-State Commerce 
Act and the impending corner have purified the air of 
this city to such an extent that it will be quite safe for me 
to remain in Chicago.”—Sunday Herald. , 
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ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


C. S. Murray, grain dealer, Newport, R. I., has recent- 
ly died. 

The elevator at Gyndon, Minn., has been burned. Loss, 
$25,000. 


The distillery of M. V. Lurn, near Ellijay, Ga., was 
recently burned. 


Mr. E. E. Samuel, of the grain and commission firm of 
Samuel & Lonergan, St. Louis, Mo., has died. 


F. H. Peavey & Co., grain merchants, 
City, Minn., has been burned out. 


H. W. Church, of H. W. Church & Co., 
grain merchants, ‘Taunton, Mass., has died. 


During the past three years explosions from dust have 
caused fires in three breweries in the United States. 


Hoffman & Stevens’ grain elevator, at Meriden, four 
miles east of Mendota, Ill., was burned June 11. 


The warehouse owned by R. C. Bonnell, at Fife Lake, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire June 11. Loss $1,900. 


The decease is announced of Mr. Henry 8. Sawyer, of 
the firm of H. 8. Sawyer & Sons, grain dealers at Bir- 
mingham, Conn. 

Jj The Rochester Brewing Co.’s buildings at New York 
City were destroyed by fire some weeks ago. The loss 
was a heavy one. 


The Albert Lea Brewery, at Albert Lea, Minn., which 
has Jately been used for storage, was burned June 4, Loss 
$1,500; no insurance. 


Joseph Bosch & Co, brewers at Lake Linden, Mich., 
were burned out in the fire which recently swept over that 
town. Their loss is $65,000. 


The large grain elevator owned by A. C. Housh at 
Maquon, Tl, was burned May 27 with 4,000 bushels of 
grain. Loss about $50,000, with small insurance. 


The elevator at Hawley, Minn., has been burned, to- 
gether with 30,000 bushels of wheat. Loss $25,000; in- 
surance not stated. Trampsare suspected of the work. 


The Round Elevator, Becker & Chadbourn, proprietors, 
Brown’s Valley, Minn., was burned May 31, together 
with 30,000 bushels of wheat. Loss, $30,000; partly in- 
sured. 


The distillery of M. N. Stowle, at Hammond, Ind., 
consisting of two buildings four stories high, was de- 
stroyed by fire May 14. Loss about $85,000; insurance 
$50,000. 


The elevator of the Wabash & Western Railway at 
West Point, Ind., was totally destroyed by fire May 29, 
together with 8,000 bushels of wheat. Loss, $10,000; in- 
surance, $7, 500. 


Mr. F. P. Erskine, for many years well known as a 
distinguished member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died suddenly at Wiscasset, Me., from the effects of a 
paralytic stroke. 


Walter F. Brush, one of the oldest members of the New 
York Exchange, has died, aged 68. He was at the head 
of the present firm of Brush & Co., and was a man of 
sterling integrity. 


McBean Bros.’ elevator at Morris, Manitoba, has been 
destroyed by fire. About 13,000 bushels of wheat and 
1,600 bushels of oats were burned. Loss about $15,000. 
Cause of fire unknown. 


The large elevator belonging to E. J. Baker, at Colum- 
bus, Neb., which has been used fer several years as a 
storage warehouse, was burned June 2. Loss on the 
building, $1,500; insurance, $700. 

The large warehouse of J. A. Dean & Co., manufactur- 
ers of Fnseed oil, at West Port Richmond, L. I., N. Y., 
was pv oed June 4, together with sixty thousand "pushels 
of flr xseed. Loss $80, “000; partly insured. 


Tanner’s Elevator, at Batheate, Dak., burst June 9, 
throwing 7,000 pushels of wheat on the ‘ground, he 


Winnebago 


flour and 


company also lost by fire another large warehouse in |: 


Central Dakota containing 30,000 bushels of wheat. 


Duncan G. McBean, a grain buyer for McBean Bros., 
Winnipeg, was recently burned to death in a fire at the 
Ryan House, Boissevain, Man. He slept close to where 
the fire originated and all efforts to awaken him failed. 


Mr. John Hossack, of Odell, died recently at Ottawa, 
Tll., aged 48 years. He was for nearly twenty years a 
successful and esteemed business man at Odell. He 
leaves a wife and four children. 


R. A. Butterfield, an employe of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad at Elevator “©,” Baltimore, met with quite 
aserious accident by a piece of timber, weighing five 
hundred pounds, falling on him, crushing his shoulder- 
blade and injuring his neck. 


A corn crib seventy feet long and strongly built was 
picked up by the wind in Chilicothe, Mo., recently, and 
turned upside down, the roof resting on the foundations, 
Not a board was broken in the crib. It will have to be 
taken entirely apart in order to be set right. 


Mission Bay Warehouse No. 3, at San Francisco, Cal.. 
belonging to the Southern Pacific, recently collapsed 
under the pressure of 3,000 tons of wheat. A 13-year-old 


son of the warehouse watchmaz was crushed to death, 
and James O’Leary and Henry August were seriously in- 
jured. One hour before the collapse twenty men were at 
work in the shed, but happily left before the crash. 


While W. A. McCormick, cashier of the Niagara Ele- 
vator, at Buffalo, N. Y , was on his way recently to the 
bank with a satchel containing $1,800, he was assaulted by 
an unknown man who threw pepper in his face and at- 
tempted to snatch the grip. He failed to get it. 


The Diamond Mills and Elevator, owned by Messrs. 
Jordon, Estes & Zook, at Louisiana, Mo., were burned 
June 5. These were the oldest mills in this part of the 
state, having been built in 18382. An insurance of $9,500 
on the mill and its contents and $5,00 on the elevator and 
its contents, will fall far short of the loss. 


A boiler in the elevator owned by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Road at Huntington, Va., exploded May 30, killing 
T. H. Reece, John Kelly and W. K. Albertson, and badly 
wounding John Cox, engineer, George Newman, Chaun- 
cey Bossinger, and a dozen others more or less seriously. 
A number of others are missing. The elevator was com- 
pletely wrecked. 


A peculiar and fatal accident occurred recently at Seipp’s 
brewery, Chicago, killing one man, Andrew Hoodle, and 
severely injuring another, Gus Kemmerra. The men 
were painters and were sent into one of the immense vats 
which had been drained to coat it with shellac and al- 
cohol. In the top of the tubis a man-hole two feet 
square, and as that is the only means of lighting the in- 
side they took a lantern with them. By some means the 
light became exposed, and coming in contact wiih the ex- 
plosive gas generated by the vapor from the alcohol 
mingling: with the gas in the vat, a terrific explosion oc- 
curred which threw Hoodle through the man-hole like a 
stone from a catapult. He fell to the ground on his head, 
breaking his neck and crushing his skull, and was dead 
when picked up. The other man was knocked against 
the wall of the vat, receiving severe injuries besides being 
badly burned. 


A BAD YEAR FOR BUCKET SHOPS. 


This has been a bad year for the bucket shops, so bad 
that the bucket-shop men, who are not wanting in gami- 
ness, are now altogether discour: aged. There was at the 
outset the pork deal, which fired the minds of the coun- 
trymen who speculate, and set them all to tailing on after 
their favorite leader, Phil Armour. The advance from $12 to 
$20 a barrel broke dozens of the big establishments through- 
out the West, especially throughout Missouri, Kansas and 
Illinois, where the cattlemen are “high rollers” and know 
what pork is. Scores of the smaller places, under the 
same strain, stopped payment through the different West- 
ern cities. Those big and strong ones which kept on and 
paid their losses had to make bigger sacrifices than they 
had been acquainted with for years Then came the deal 
which took wheat from 79 to 86 cents in April, and from 
80 to 89 cents in May. That gave the coup de grace to 
some of the shorts, which had with difficulty weathered 
the pork corner. Now, here, to cap the climax, the anti- 
bucket shop bill has p ssed the legislature, and will, if 
rigorously enforced, probably close them all up. These 
misfortunes do not fall on the old and rich clique which 
amassed its millions at the Palmer House bucket shop and 
the early fund schemes. Dan Loring, Peabody, and the 
others of that coterie—millionaires, some of them—with 
that shrewdness of which they always gave evidence, saw 
that they had gotten the most of the cream and sold out. 
The Palmer House bucket shop was sold to an Omaha 
dry-goods man and a Chicago divorce lawyer. Dan Lor- 
ing’s and Peabody’s money went into valuable real estate 
and attractive office buildings around the Board of Trade. 
—He. 


SCRIPTURE ON ‘“ CORNERS.” 


But while men slept his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat and went his way.—WMatt., xiid., 25. 

Then said He to another, And how much owest thou? 
And he said, An hundred measures of wheat. And He 
said unto him, Take thy bill and write four score.—Lwke, 
BO, Us 

Thou shalt not wholly reap the corners.—Zev., 

I said, I would scatter them into corners.—Deut. 
26. 3 

It may chance of wheat or some other grain.—J/. Cor., 


win., 9; 
» ULL. , 


2.5 31. » 

He shall fall himself into his own pit.—Prov., weviii,, 

And behold there came a great wind from the wilderness 
and smote the four corners.—Jod, 7., 19. 

Many bulls have compassed me; strong bulls of Bashan 
have beset me round.—Psa., weit., 12. 

Rebuke the multitude of the bulls, with the calves of 
the people.—Psa., lavitt , 30. 

And behold another beast, a second, like to a bear, and 
it raised up itself on one side, and it had three ribs in the 
mouth of it, between the teeth of it; and they said thus unto 
it: Arise, devour much flesh.—Dan., vit., 5. 

I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
and will rend the caul of their heart.—Hosea, viii., 8. 

Their corners are desolate, their streets waste.-—Zeph., 
tit., 6. 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley. The words of Job are ended.—Job, wwet., 40. 

And they shall go down quick into the pit. Then shall 
ye understand that these men have provoked the Lord. 
—Num, xvi., 30. 


London private cables report the market dragging, with 
scarcely any buyers. Liverpool was dull but steady and 
with poor demand. 


India is able to compete with America in sending wheat 
to European markets on account of cheap labor, which 
can be had at 18 cents a day, and much cheaper freight 
rates. 


London estimates that, leaving California out of the 
question, 800,000 quarters of wheat from the Atlantic 
ports per week would supply the demand of the United 
Kingdom. 

A terrible plague of locusts has visited the- central 
provinces of Spain, being in some places so thick that 
gangs of men have been sent to clear the railway lines. 
The crops are fearfully ravaged. 


A strong protection movement is developing in Spain, 
and men of all parties are urging the government to- take 
steps to pass a law looking to the protection of native in- 
dustry by the imposition of higher duties on foreign cere- 
als and cattle. 

The grain porters at Avonmouth docks, Bristol, Eng., 
who struck against the use of elevators in unloading ves- 
sels, have gone to work, the employers having promised to 
use elevators only when they were insufliciently supplied 
with manual labor. 

A movement is on foot in Germany to increase the du- 
ties on foreign grain. This proposition is severely criti- 
cised in Russia, where it is regarded as a blow at the Rus 
sian grain trade, Germany being a large purchaser of 
Russian grain. 

Experiment stations for practical experiments in agri- 
culture at government expense are to be found in nearly 
all European states. Germany has 80, France 50, Bel- 
gium 9, and England, Austria, Russia and Italy each 
have anumber. Thereis also one in Japan. Experience 
has shown them to be valuable aids to the producer. 


W. L. Lawtry, the San Francisco manager of the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency, has made a calcu- 
lation from his latest advices of the probable wheat sur- 
pos for foreign export from the Australian colonies, 

he results, as “summed up, are briefly as follows: Surplus 
in the three colonies of Victoria, South Australia and 
New Zealand, 12,700,000 bushels; deficit in the other col- 
onies, 4,500,000, giving a total surplus for export from 
all Australasia of 8,200,000. 


Manitoba is officially declared to be the ‘“‘premier wheat 
district of the world,” with an average yield of 29 bush- 
els to the acre, but the statistics are so defective and the 
reports so meager that this exaggerated boast cannot be 
readily contradicted. In the reports of several years the 
acreage of wheat is not given in either Manitoba or Can- 
ada, but as far as can be “ascertained, the mean yield of 
wheat in Ontario for six years, 1881_- 86, was 18.2 bushels 
per acre; that of Manitoba for five years, 19.7. 


England probably consumes more wheat per capita than 
any other country in the world except France, notwith- 
standing its comparatively small wheat crop. It has not 
room to grow the wheat it consumes, but it has the mon- 
ey and goods to buy it with, and English stomachs do not 
go hungry for want of good palatable bread. It would 
not be strange if the British colonial possessions, including 
India, Australia, and British America, should, in a few 
years, be able to supply the British demand for wheat. 


A circular just received from Paris; estimates that the 
importing countries of Europe will require to import 
from May 1 to August 31, 1887, about 120,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, which is 20,000,000 bushels more than has 
been pointed at by calculations at home. In all the ports 
of Russia, wheat stocks are insignificant, and fresh sup- 
plies are small, and what little there is, is being absorbed 
by Mediterranean ports. Indian wheat shipments have 
as usual been somewhat increased during May, as com- 
pared with April. 


The increase in the tax on corn imported into Germany 
from Russia, has caused the latter power to raise a protest 
against the way in which German manufacturers evade 
the import duties. They establish works just across the 
border, to which they go in the mornings, returning in the 
evenings to live on German soil, and spend the wages 
they have earned in Russia. It is estimated that over 400- 
000 Germans are this way earning their living in Russia, 
and crossing the boundary night and morning to and from 
their homes. There will undoubtedly be some unpleas- 
antness between the two countries before this matter is 
settled. 


The wheat surplus of Russia for shipment from May 
to September will be small and generally of inferior qual- 
ity. Austro-Hungary may have 5,000,000 bushels net ex- 
ports for the remainder of this crop season. The Indian 
shipments to Europe via Suez, from May to September, 
may reach 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 bushels. There will 
be a few cargoes from the River Plate. The principal 
source of supply for Europe from May to September will 
be the United States Atlantic ports. Prices in France and 
Germany have advanced 16 cents per bushel in the last 
sixty days, against a much smaller advance in the United 
Kingdom, that still requires to buy and ship heavily in 
this crop season. 
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Operations on the Baltic Canal will not be begun on a 
grand scale until next fall. 

The new Welland Canal has been opened for vessels 
drawing fourteen feet of water. 

The Canadian Government will this year complete the 
work begun on the Trent Valley Canal. 

The vessel agents, owners and Board of Trade, are or- 
ganizing to oppose the proposed river restrictions at Chi- 
cago. 

Over sixty large propellers have been added this season 
to the fleet of grain vessels on the lakes, and many new 
canal boats will be launched. 

The homes of 16,000 people at Hamburg, Germany, 
have been demolished to allow the improvements connect- 
ing the canal and new harbor. 

Grain freights were advanced June 2 on a basis of 4 
cents for corn to Buffalo, which is the highest rate 
paid on grain out of Chicago at this season in ten years. 

One of the deepest cuts in the Panama Canal has been 
filled up by debris washed by rains from the mountain 
side. The excavation of this cut cost millions of dollars. 


Since 1870 the Russian Government has been engaged 
in the work of draining the marshes in the southwest of 
Russia. Several thousand miles of canals have been_con- 
structed so broad as to be navigable for large barges. 


The new canal commissioner of New York has prac- 
tical experience, having followed the calling of a driver 
in early life, and even now, though a portly and dignified 
gentleman, will duck his head when anyone yells, ‘Low 
bridge.” 

At a meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
held June 2, it was decided to appoint a committee to 
meet with a second committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Duluth, Minn., on July 20, to consider some 
needed improvements of the Sault Ste Marie Canal. 

The Supreme Court of the state of Indiana recently 
decided that the title to a section six miles long of the 
old Wabash & Erie Canal bed, running through Wabasn 
county, is vested in the Wabash Hydraulic Company, 
composed of Wabash, Peru and Logansport capitalists. 


It is proposed to build a canal to unite Big Stone and 
Traverse Lakes in Minnesota. The towns adjacent will 
issue bonds to raise the money. The connection of these 
two lakes will give eighty miles of navigation and furnish 
permanent feeders to the Manitoba and Chicago and Mil- 
waukee railways. 

It is said that the Canadian Pacific R. R. will make 
connection between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the 
Sault Ste. Marie through the road which the Minneapolis 
millers are building across lots through Northern Wiscon- 
sin. The effect will be to divert traffic from the lines be- 
tween the cities named and Chicago. 


Col. James Andrews, of Allegheny City, Pa., is the 
proposed successor of the late Capt. Eads in the great en- 
terprise of the ship canal at Tehuantepec. It is intended 
to proceed with the work as soon as a national charter is 
obtained. A number of the citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., 
hold stock to the amount of $1,500,000. 


The great majority of the practical and influential peo- 
ple of Chicago are in favor of the passage of the Hurd 
Canal Bill, and a strong effort will be made to effect such 
a result. It is claimed to be the only comprehensive 
measure ever proposed for the solution of the water 
drainage and navigation problems of this great city. 


A Duluth exchange says: ‘‘The propeller A. H. Grat- 
wick was loaded with wheat, May 30, inthe quickest time 
onrecord, either at this or any other port. She loaded 63,- 
400 bushels at elevators E and E in less than sixty four 
minutes—part of the time taking in 1,400 bushels a min- 
ute. She loaded 13,149 bushels at elevator Ein seventeen 
minutes, 


The letter of Mayor Roche, of Chicago, to the city 
council, recommending that the bridges be closed from 6 
o'clock in the morning until midnight, has created a great 
commotion among vessel owners, lumber men and others 
directly interested in the lake commerce. Numerous 
meetings have been held and committees appointed and 
the end is not yet. 

Mr. Delattre, member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies for the Seine, has given notice that he will inter- 
pellate the government regarding the construction by Ger- 
many of the North Sea and Baltic Canal. He will ask 
what the government expects will be the result of the 
construction of this waterway upon French commerce, 
and also whether the government intends to effect a 
scheme to make Paris a seaport and construct a canal from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 


The annual report of the business done in the Suez 
Canalin 1886 shows that quite a falling off has occurred 
in the traffic through that great waterway. Since 1883 a 
steady decrease has been shown in the receipts from 
traffic. This has been due chiefly to the reductions in 
dues and the abolition of many charges on traffic. The 
result appears to be that lower rates on traffic have not 
been the means of increasing the business done yearly. 
Great Britain holds first position as a customer of the 
canal. Of the total tonnage 77 per cent. was British. 
The French and Italian traffic showed a decrease during 


the year, while that of Germany showed an increase. 
The canal is now lighted by electricity at night, and the 
time of passage through it has been decreased from thirty- 
six to from sixteen to twenty hours. 

The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has adopt- 
ed the following trip rates on grain: To ports on Lake 
Michigan, 25 cents; on Lake Superior, 40 cents; on Lake 
Huron, Sarnia and Detroit River, 30 cents; Georgian Bay, 
40 cents; Lake Erie, 40 cents; Ontario, 50 cents; Ogdens- 
burgh, 55 cents; Montreal, 80 cents. These rates are 10 
per cent. lower than those issued a month ago. 

The Toronto Globe cites the following instance of quick 
dispatch: “The propeller W. B. Hall, with 23,500 bushels 
wheat, left Duluth May 18, and arrived at Kingston May 
26, after having been detained twenty-four hours in the 
Welland Canal by an accident. Her cargo was tran- 
shipped to barges of the Kingston & Montreal Forward- 
ing Company, which left Kingston on Thursday night and 
arrived at Montreal on Saturday—ten days from Duluth. 
The wheat was on board the steamship City of Truro at 
noon Tuesday, May 31. 

Emperor William, of Germany, has laid the first stone 
of the principal lock of the North Sea Canal, to cross the 
peninsula south of Denmark and to connect with the 
Baltic Sea and the North Sea. It is being constructed 


under the auspices of the German government for a 


naval purpose. It will admit of the passage of the biggest 
ironclad, and strong forts will guard the entrance, so that 
when complete the canal will render Germany independ- 
ent, in time of war, of any interference which Denmark 
could offer to the transit of war vessels through the Katte- 
gat and Skager Rack. The necessity of such a waterway 
has been recognized for five centuries, and work com- 
menced on it several times, once in the fourteenth century, 
once in the sixteenth, and several times in the eighteenth, 
without ever being completed. ~ 


Paris and Manchester having both resolved on a ship 
canal, it now appears that Brussels is determined not to 
be behind hand, and a proposal has been made to the mu- 
nicipality to construct a ship canal to the Scheldt having 
a depth of 614 meters, with quays sufficiently capacious 
to allow twenty ships of 2,500 tons each to load or unload, 
the whole to be connected with the great Belgian line of 
railway. It is also contemplated in South Russia, by the 
cutting of a canal across the Isthmus of Perekop, to con- 
nect the sea of Azof with the waters of the Black Sea. 
By this plan a saving of 100 miles of very rough sailing 
will be effected. It is supposed that the making of this 
canal will greatly improve the coal and salt trades of 
Donetz and Odessa, which alone in a commercial point of 
view is a matter of the highest importance. 


The Albany, N. Y., Hxvpress says: ‘‘Whether or not Su- 
perintendent Shanahan was responsible for the late open- 
ing of the canals this year, the fact remains that had the 
canals been opened earlier several extra millions of bush- 
els of grain would have been dispatched to the seaboard 
via the Erie Canal, which were actually sent Hast from 
Buffalo by rail. But there is one rational basis on which 
to determine the date for opening the canals and that is 
the date at which the Northern straits are free from ice and 
lake navigation is resumed. That event this year occurred 
two weeks before the canals of this state were opened to 
navigation. During the past ten years only twice has it 
been delayed past the first day of May. And yet but three 
times in that period have our canals been opened before 
the 1st of May. The general rule has been that the North- 
ern straits in a much higher latitude are open before the 
Erie. The consequence is that grain from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee or Duluth reaches Buffalo, and is largely gobbled 
by the railroads before the canals are ready for business. 
This is a decided loss to both the lake and canal boatmen.” 


In the course of an able article on the canals, the King- 
ston Daily Freeman says: ‘‘A still more important con- 
sideration for the people of this state is, we believe, the 
future of the canals. There was developed a strong sen- 
timent in the last congress in favor of making them 
national highways of commerce. Though the sentiment 
was not strong enough to secure an appropriation, it is evi- 
dently gaining ground, and in a few years more will pre- 
vail. It seems to be the duty of the state to keep the canals 
open in the meantime, in anticipation of this most impor- 
tant change. The enlargement needed for the full ac- 
commodation of the great West is larger than our own 
state with all its wealth can afford. What the nation will 
demand, when the importance of the subject comes to be 
thoroughly understood, is an enlargement which will be 
a practical extension of the Hudson River westward to 
the great lakes. This would pour the vast commerce of 
the rapidly growing West and Northwest through our 
state, and establish the supremacy of our noble river as the 
greatest waterway of America, and of New York City as 
the commercial metropolis of the Western continent for- 
vein 


Col. Robert C. Wood, of New Orleans, Commissioner 
of the American Shipping League, is visiting the large 
cities of the South and West for the purpose of exciting 
interest in that organization. The object of the league 
as officially stated is ‘‘to promote the development and 
distribution of the products of American labor by an 
extension of the merchant marine of the United States, 
and to establish thereby more intimate commercial inter- 
course with other countries by frequent and direct mail 
service.” It favors Senator Frye’s amendment to the 
Postoftice Bill. appropriating $500,000 for ocean mail 
service, but especially urges the passage of the Bounty 
Bill. This bill provides that every vessel, sail and steam, 
built and owned in the United States, trading with for- 
eign ports, shall be allowed 30 cents a ton for each 1,000 
miles sailed or steamed for a period of twenty years, one- 


third reduction of the rate to be made at the end of ten 
years from the date the act of Congress shall take effect. 
The league is not a political organization, and seeks to 
unite all in an effort to restore American shipping. It 
numbers now over 100,000 members, and one of the re- 
sults of its efforts has been the organization of two steam- 
ship lines from New Orleans, one to Brazil, the other to 
the Colombian states. This will give an outlet by the 
shortest and most direct line to the products of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

A British engineer named Boyd, who has visited the 
Panama Canal, and since his return has read a | paper be- 
fore the Engineers’ Society at London, reports that the 
excavation will go slower in the future than in the past. 
He thinks for the rest of the work 2,200,000,000f. and 
twelve years of time will be required—that is to say, 
$440,000,000, in addition to what has already been sunk. 
Long before that time the Nicaragua Canal ought to 
overtake De Lesseps’ enterprise, to say nothing of bank- 
ruptey. Admiral Ammen, in a pamphlet recently issued, 
cites the case of the Caledonia Canal of Scotland, which 
is 60 miles from sea to sea, 87 miles by lake and 28 by 
canalization, and reaches a summit level of 102 feet, or 
only 8 feet less than of the Nicaragua Canal. Yet the 
owners of vessels are glad to save a short sea voyage of 
only 400 milos by locking over this height. The cost of 
the Caledonia, which is 120 feet wide and 20 feet deep, 
was only $500,000. The Nicaragua passage is 170 miles 
long, 64 by river and 56 by lake, leaving only 50 for 
canal, the outside cost of which is éstimated at less than 
$50,000,000, including railroad and seven locks.—Scien- 
tific Journal. 


Montreal Gazette: If the present rate of development in 
the Lake Superior trade continues, the construction of a 
new canal at the Sault Ste. Marie, which Canada has un- 
dertaken half as a matter of self-defense, will be regarded 
within a few years as a matter of necessity. Itis almost 
impossible to conceive the change that has taken place in 
the conditions of commerce in the near Northwest. In 
1881 there passed through the American canal vessels of a 
freight tonnage of 1,567,741; in 1886 the figures were 
4,527,759. Last summer the average number of vessels 
passing through was forty-two a day, many of them of 
the largest class. The growth of the mining industry 
will in the immediate future call for an annual tonnage of 
1,000,000, in addition to that now employed, while the 
grain trade of Duluth and Port Arthur is destined steadi- 
ly to increase. So evident is this that American papers 
are calling for an enlargement of the existing canal, to 
meet already perceived requirements. The construction 
of the Canadian canal will be justified therefore by a re- 
gard for the needs of our commerce, without considera- 
tion of contingencies that recent events have made possible 
though not, it is hoped, probable. : 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 


The total nominal elevator capacity of. the city and the 
amount of grain in store in round numbers, as shown by 
the report of the registrar a few days ago was as follows 
in detail: 


In Store. Capacity. 

1,250,000 

- _ 850,000 

1,750,000 

3,000,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Sibley=—Diaissetnest secrete ete ierne 60,000 300,000 
WUT MOUGARIVe Ranier arith ols a eeseciaiet 187,000 200,000 
IDEN Spon caosncnsons ances pOuad0 526,000 500,000 
Central Arrests aie tclatels efi bier teteiairats 2,000 1,000,000 
GIT We E Te Sune SoObAD DN AdCO a IIDOS 999,500 1,500,000 
IAT Pom Tan FANNOX c 7-00; yeeiegestereTolete 1,168,000 1,500,000 
Inv ian aimee eminent ier lee eee ieee 707,000 1,500,000 
Wiabashitien eter cence rear 1,400,000 1,750,000 
Evi AMIS GoctaariaoddadanoQbd0AGTNS 638,000 750,000 
Galemaernmeuiiec tines a astro eisiatete 651,000 750,000 
Oe Badannad Gach buon martooodoadaxonso 1,209,000 1,500,000 
IGUI Koes anaas cra caauenasticaguavedo™ 357,000 300,000 
Wmlonistre midandadoodnoots gous saaD 679,000 700,000 
Sih lel Gia se scano hes sonocdnaBocyooE 859,000 1,000,000 
INONbHWieBE CIM rermyetetetalel-isatctesleetate ajeret lets 438,000 600,000 
City xncrurionse nn ceete emer erict 774,000 1,000,000 
Pacific——Ar aa iB aracreis stave eleiels eatin 1,522,000 2,000,000 
ROCK Ie lanG — Avant tere cate ters eteteiele 740,000 1,500,000 
es ts 13s GongonndonoadonasAa0 800,000 1,250,000 
Nationa levanm cn emer yer ict ceh iee ts 800,000 1,000,000 
ih IOUS 155 Abroad cosedancdacdu eas 671,000 1,000,000 
Gaba oupoesouenucaes by agdI8DdoHA 609,000 600,000 
ARDEA coabdonoasoosodoscns doors 21,700,000 28,850,000 


Since the foregoing report was made up about 3,000,000 
bushels additional grain has been received and about 
1,500,000 bushels shipped, which would make the increase 
in grain in store during the week about 1,500,000 bushels, 
and swell the total to 23,000,000 bushels and above. The 
greatest quantity of grain ever in store in “‘regular” ele- 
vators in this city was on April 20, 1887, when the total 
footed up 24,417,611 bushels. At that time the available 
capacity was pretty thoroughly plugged full. It will be 
seen therefore that at the present time there is not much 
margin for receivers to go on, and it is little wonder that 
capacity commands a premium.—Daily Business. 


Colusa county, Cal., lying in the Sacramento Valley, is 
one of the best wheat producing portions of the state. 
Last year 12,000,000 bushels of wheat were raised on 
400,000 acres, an average of thirty bushels to the acre. 
Land is cheap here, ranging from $10 to $30 per acre, and 
will produce all kinds of cereals as well as every variety of 
fruit. : 
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A Wheat Deal. 


The suit of Jonathan Plank, of Indiana, against Dr. 
Blackson, of the same state, which had hecome famous 
during the years it had been before the courts, on account 
of the amount involved, and the prominence of the parties, 
has been decided in favor of the defendant. Plank alleges 
that in 1881, he, with others, lost over $100,000 in a Chi- 
cago wheat deal, and to recover the amount he brought 
sult. 


A Gambling Contract. , 


Judge Tuthill, of the Superior Court in this city, has 
dismissed the suit of J. P. Sherwin, a Board of Trade 
man, against Cyrus F. Cook, which called for $10,000 
damages for money which Sherwin claimed Cook had 
agreed to put in a deal on the Board of Trade. The 
court held that the transaction was a gambling contract, 
and could not be enforced. ~* 


Decision Against a Bucket Shop. 


Judge Gordon, of Philadelphia, has refused the petition 
of a broker, J ohn G. Sterrett, for a mandamus to compel 
the Electric Reporting Company to replace a ‘‘ticker” in his 
office. The Judge, in his opinion, said that the petitioner 
admittedly carried on a “bucket shop” wherein gamblinz 
in stocks is carried on, and that courts of equity were not 
established ‘‘to give judical aid and protection to an ad- 
mittedly pernicious and unlawful business. The mandamus 
was therefore refused. 


A Board of Trade Swit. 


A suit which has been hanging fire in the Chicago 
courts for years, between T. M. Jordan and Elisha C. 
Ware, has just been decided, Jordan securing a verdict of 
$398.33. Ware claimed that he was induced by Thomas 
M. Jordan, member of the Board of Trade firm of Jordan 
& Hoge, to buy through their agency 20,000 bushels of 
wheat at $1.0734 per bushel, with the ‘‘distinct under 
standing that said wheat never was to be delivered’’; that 
he deposited $1,000 in notes with the firm; that Jordan 
and Hoge assured him that wheat was higher at $1.12, its 
then price, than the market would go; that the next day, 
Sept. 12, 1876, it went up to $1.18 per bushel, and the 
“transaction was closed out in the absence of the defend- 
ant at $1.18, to his injury in the sum of $5,000”; “‘that 
said contract was a gambling contract and void.” 


Jim Keene as a Wheat Gambler. 


James R. Keene, the speculator, asked permission of 
Judge Donohue, in the Supreme Court, to discontinue his 
suit against his brokers, E. A. Kent & Co., without costs, 
because he finds that he is perfectly helpless and without 
power to compel them to pay him one dollar of profits, 
under the decision of the General Term of the Supreme 
Court, to the effect that the wheat cornering operations 
which they carried on for him as brokers was gambling, 
and no cause of action can be based thereon. Mr. Keene 
in his affidavit says: ‘The position taken by the defend- 
ants is inequitable in the highest degree, and entirely in- 
defensible on the principles of honor and instincts of 
morality which should govern men.” Mr. Keene claimed 
that his brokers owed him $200,000, and by this suit he 
ought to recover that amount. Judge Donohue gave him 
leave to discontinue, on paying costs —WV. Y. Sun. 


Status of Outside Parties in ‘‘Deals’’ in Grain. 


In a late case it was decided that ‘‘a party visiting the 
Board of Trade frequently on a visitor's ticket, and who, 
when there, undertakes to exercise the rights of a mem- 
ber of the board, and permits another to deal with him as 
such, is estopped to deny that he isa member, and thereby 
relieve himself of the responsibilities which would rest on 
members of the board, dealing in the same manner. | Ap- 
pellee cannot be permitted to escape the responsibilities 
of the role he undertook to play. In considering his rights 
in this case, he should be regarded in all respects as 
though he were at the time a member of the board.” 
Again, where parties away from the centers of trade 
undertake through brokers or commission men, to specu- 
late in grain, and losses occur, what are the rights of the 
parties in such undertaking? "The facts of each case have 
much to do with thelaw governing the contract, and the 
question will arise whether there was a specia! contract, 
and what said contract was; but where a grain broker or 
commission man is instructed by a party away from a 
market place to make purchases or deals for him, as a 
general rule the doctrine of principal and agent controls 


and regulates the rights and liabilites of the parties. 


If a broker in Chicago is authorized to purchase grain 
or stocks by someone in the interior, and acts upon the 
instructions given, the broker in such case is simply the 
agent of the party giving the order, and the principal is 
liable to such broker to the same extent as he would be 
to any agent in any other business, so that in case the 
commission man makes purchases and expends money for 
the party making the order, he can recover of such party 
the money expended for his use. And where the ques- 


tion comes up as to whether the commission man were 
agent or not, and whether the party making the order is 
bound to the commission man or not, it will be ver y 
pertinent and satisfactory, perhaps, to ask the question, 
for whose benefit the deal was made? If the deal was 
made for the entire benefit of the party making the order, 
he will likely be the principal and the broker his agent. 

When the relation of principal and agent is established, 
there are two principles in relation to the law of agency 
that are of greatest utility in considering the liabilities of 
the parties. The first is the broad doctrine upon which 
agency is founded—that the agent is but the instrument 
of the principal, who acts by him. The second is that, 
as between the principal and a third party who has sup- 
posed himself to deal with a principal by one purporting 
to be his agent, the principal is responsible for, and is 
bound by the acts of his agent, not only when he has 
created this agency, but when he has, by words or acts, 
distinctly authorized the third party to believe the person 
to be his agent. But in grain deals another question 
arises. Suppose the principal directs the broker agent to 
deal in ‘‘puts and calls,” deals which have been held to 
be clearly gambling contracts, and illegal and void? In 
such cases, where the broker pays out money as directed 
by the principal, and losses occur, can the principal in 
such case say it wasa gambling traxsaction, and he is 
therefore not bound? It seems not. It seems that a 
broker can collect of his principal for money advanced 
for him, whether it be in a gambling transaction or not. 

On this point both English and American cases warrant 
the statement that if the agent advances money for his 
principal, though it be to pay losses in an illegal transac- 
tion, and he undertakes thereafter to reimburse his prin- 
cipal, or, knowing the facts, he fails to repudiate or ob- 
ject to the proceedings until the transaction is closed, he 
will be bound to his agent for whatever loss the latter has 
sustained in that transaction. But whatever may be the 
latitude or the limitations of a special agent, it is clear be- 
yond dispute that authority to buy grain, or pork, or 
stocks, to be held subject to the order of the purchaser, 
does not give authority to deal generally in ‘‘puts and 
calls,” or any other transaction that has been declared 
illegal by the courts, and it is also the duty of third par- 
ties to ascertain the extent of the authority of special 
agents. So that a principal is not bound in law to pay 
items of an account rendered, unless they were within the 
authority given, or became necessary to carry that author- 
ity into effect. 

There is, as it were, an important exception to the rules 
suggested, where the principal, knowing that his agent 
has assumed unwarranted authority, does not repudiate 
or object to such conduct; in such case, ratification is 
equivalent to original authority. But to make the prin- 
cipal liable it must appear that the principal knew of the 
unauthorized conduct of his agent, and failed to repudiate 
it. Ifa principal can be shown to have knowingly per- 
mitted the use of unwarranted authority, he is bound as 
ratifying the acts; so if he would save himself from lia- 
bility on account of such acts of his agent, he cannot 
allow his agent to go so far, that he can see whether a 
loss will be sustained or a profit made, but must repu- 
diate without delay, upon information of the facts. 


Railroads and Shippers.. 


It has been held by the courts that—1st—Where goods 
are delivered to a railroad company by a connecting rail- 
road company, to be transported to the owners, and 
the same are received by said company for the 
purpose, it becomes its duty to send them off im- 
mediately, and it cannot justify the extension of the goods 
on the ground that, by its regulations, goods received by 
a connecting road are not to be forwarded until the receipt 
of a bill of back charges, and that no such bill accom- 
panied the goods. 2d—That a common carrier is liable for 
Joss of goodsin his charge from any cause, except the act 
of God, or of the common enemy. When he has received 
the goods under a bill of lading, his liability continues, 
except as regards losses by causes enumerated as excep- 
tions in the bill of lading, without negligence on his part, 
his duty being to transport goods without unreasonable 
delay or any interruption thereof, such as the refusal of 
his servants to perform their duty, would make him 
liable for damages. A strike of its employes is therefore 
no defense to a rallroad company in an action for dam- 
ages for delay in transportation. 


A NEW FIELD FOR CORN CON- 
SUMPTION. 


The following from a recent circular issued by L. J. 
Marks & Co., will be read with interest: ‘The recent 
failure of one of the oldest and wealthiest cattle com- 
panies in Wyoming is fraught with great significance as 
regards the future of corn. 

“That this company, one of the pioneers of the cattle 
industry, having had almost exclusive choice of grazing 
lands in Wyoming, and backed by every advantage that 
large means and long experience could confer—that this 
company should fail must be accepted as a virtual confes- 
sion that the old system of cattle raising is no longer prof- 
itable in that locality. It means that the ranges are over- 
stocked, that the bunch grassis gradually disappearing, 
that the conditions have so far changed that the time is 
not distant when it will not be possible to winter cattle in 
the old way without at least partial feeding. 

“What is true of Wyoming is true of the territory 
further west, where the experience of Wyoming is being 
repeated. Already the agents of prospective cattle enter. 
prises report that available lands are fully occupied by 


squatters with small herds, if not by actual owners, and 
so great is the danger with which the vast investment in- 
volved in the cattle industry is threatened that to avert or 
restrict it, as far as may be, a gigantic cattle trust com- 
pany is now in process of formation. 

“The importance of this subject to corn growers is 
almost incalculable. The corn belt is rigidly limited in 
extent by climatic conditions. It cannot be indefinitely 
extended like wheat. The line of early frost bars it on 
the north, the mountain influence and character of soil on 
the west. If stock on the plains must be wintered and 
fed, then the great corn growing states are no longer de- 
barred from competition in catlle raising, and this means 
enormously increased consumption of corn. The Western 
border states, besides supplying their own needs, will be 
largely drawn upon by the adjoining territories, and this 
double demand will effectually cut off exports and leave 
the older corn states to supply the Eastern, Southern and 
for ign demand, as well as their own largely increased 
needs for stock raisin g. 

“The significance of this new factor in corn will become 
apparent before many more crops are gathered, and it will 
be well to keep it in mind in connection with this great 
source of our national wealth, and it should teach the 
farmer not to undervalue his fields of inexhaustible bot- 
tom land nor seek to exchange them for sage brush and 
alkali plains.” 


THE ELEVATOR MONOPOLY. 


Late advices from Springfield convey the intelligence 
that the Furlong grain storage bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, of which ‘‘Dave” Clark is 
chairman. That gentleman has referred the whole mat- 
ter to asub committee, and the idea now prevails at the 
capital that the bill will never be reported back to the 
House. As pointed out by the Jnter-Oc-an, the Furlong 
measure is a barefaced bluff in the interest of the elevator 
people. It was put forward with the distinct object of 
preventing or incumbering honest legislation on the sub- 
ject, and unless the friends of cheaper storage arouse 
pretty soon it will have served its unholy purpose. In 
the light of the facts, the present apathy of the Chicago 
Bose of Trade, the grain producers and consumers of 
Illinois, and of every upright and sincere representative 
and senator at Springfield on this subject is inexplicable. 
A year ago the indignation against the exorbitant rates of 
storage on grain was intense in all quarters. Though the 
denunciations and threats have died out the evil still ‘exists, 
and must be met. Legislators have a plain duty to per- 
form in voting upon this subject and the records will 
show just how faithful or unfaithful they have been to it. 

Chicago is interested in seeing these rates reduced, be- 
cause they are unjust and burdensome to every - producer 
and disinterested ha. dler of grain in Lllivois. It is un- 
doubtedly true that grain is seldom posted in Chicago ele- 
vators, but whyshould it be? The choicest grades grown 
on the face of the globe come to this market in the largest 
quantities, and are legally charged the highest rates quoted 
in the United States for storage room. It is disgraceful 
that such exactions have been permitted to exist so long 
as they have. Neither the Chicago Board of Trade nor 
the legislature of the state has done its duty to either the 
growers of grain or those who buy and ship it. Farmers 
should be able to get more for their products here than 
anywhere else, and the consumer showld find it possible to 
buy cheaper of Chicago merchants than others, because. 
we have the railroad facilities and the capital necessary 
to cary on a wholesale business in the great cereals while 
competing with retail centers. Every man of business 
sense knows that whatever adds to the cost of producing 
an article or handling until it reaches the consumer, pro- 
portionately reduces the price that the producer receives. 
The producer, therefore, is as much or more interested in 
this matter of cheapening storage rates as anyone else. 
Others may b2 injured by losing business, but practically 
the grain producer pays, in the diminished price he re- 
ceives for his grain, all extra costs. High storage rates 
not only injure the business of Chicago, but injure the 
men who grow grain to sell in this market 

A comparison of the present rates with those in force at 
other points is enlightening. At Milwaukee the charge 
for the first ten days is 34 cent and 4g cent for each addi- 
tional fifteen days. Winter storage extends from Nov. 
15 to May 1, making the annual rate 11 cents p2r bushel, 
At Minneapolis 14 cents is charged for the first twenty 
days and 44 cent for each additional fifteen days. Winter 
storage runs from Noy 1to June 1, and J cent is the 
rate for each fifteen days after the latter date, making the 
anuual rate 7 cents. At New York the charge for the 
first ten days is 44 cent and ¥ cent for each additional 
ten days, with an annual rate of 944 cents. At Duluth 
the charge for the first twenty days is 114 cent and 44 cent 
for each additional fifteen days. The annual rate is 10 cents. 
At Detroit and Toledo the rate for the first ten days is 1 
cent and Yj cent for each additional ten days. The an- 
nual rate is 10 cents. At Buffalo % cent is charged for 
the first five days—vessels unloading paying 1g cent and 
14 cent for each additional ten days. The annual rate is 
8 cents. The rates charged at St. Louis and Baltimore 
are the same as at Chicago under the existing law, viz.: 
1 cents per bushel for the first ten days and 14 cent for 
each ten days thereafter, the annual rate being 15 cents. 
Can anyone show why the maximum rates at Chicago 
should not be even less than those at Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis and New York? This Furlong bill should be taken 
from the committee and honestly, openly and understand- 
ingly discussed by both houses. This should be done in 
the interest of the people who are compelled to pay un- 
just tribute te a veritable monopoly.—Jnter-Ocean. 
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IT DEPENDED. 


She had selected the biggest trunk in an up-town sales- 
room, when the clerk asked her if it was for the seashore, 
she replied: 

“That depends.” 

“On the weather?” 

‘No, sir. My husband has put his last dollar in wheat. 
If it goes up, we'll go to Long Branch in July. If it goes 
down we'll want the trunk to go to housekeeping in out 
West.” 


THE BUCKET-SHOP BILL, 


The Riddle Bucket-Shop Bill passed the House at 
Springfield yesterday by a large majority, and now only 
awaits the signature of the Governor in order to become a 
law of the state. The measure is confidently believed by 
many to be one of the most important that has been 
adopted in several years, as it is expected not only to 
greatly reduce the volume of gambling in grain, but to 
cut off that part of it which has been detrimental to the 
interests of the farmer by steadily depressing the prices 
of what he had to sell. Tuere is little reason to dispute 
the claim that the influence of bucket-shop trading has 
been in the direction of lower prices, especially for grain. 
The customers of those institutions are mostly of the buy- 
ing class, because their interests lie that way, and their 
investments are used to their disadvantage, as the profit 
of the bucket-shop keeper consists in the losses of his pa- 
trons. It is also a notorious fact that the proprietorship 
of those places is and has been identical with that-of the 
faro banks and pool rooms which have been so much of a 
curse to the people, especially of this city. It is high 
time that the bucket shop should go.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BUCKET SHOP. 


The act of the Illinois Legislature against bucket shops 
is now before Governor Oglesby, and will be signed. It 
strikes a heavy blow-against large moneyed interests, 
which, during the last ten years, have dipped largely into 
the business of the Board of Trade itself. * * * The 
bucket’ shop is essentially a gambling hell, while the big 
board is only incidentally a place of out-and-out speculation. 
The difference is worthy of the attention the law-makers 
have given to it. The big board may lead men astray; the 
bucket shop must. As a system, these bucket shops have 
become so powerful that they have often raided the wheat 
pit and beared the market point after point, until their 
sheets were cleaned, and every cent of money deposited 
to their credit by customers swept away its legitimate 
winnings. In other words, the keeper of the bucket shop 
acting as trustee and impartial spectator of the market, 
has turned that market against his own customers, they 
not dreaming that he could influence the quotations any 
more than he could stop the rising of the moon. Every- 
body who patronizes a bucket shop must lose. A law to 
stop such methods of money making by sharpers must 
therefore be a public good. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, Illinois refuses longer to profit by the folly of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Michigan and Indiana. Millions of bucket 
shop money come into Chicago each year from those 
states. Almost every town has a little clique of wise- 
acres, who lose year after year and say very little about 
it.—Chicago Herald. 


OREGON WHEAT. 

The resolution recently passed by the board of directors 
of the San Francisco Call Board Association, barring de- 
liveries of Oregon wheat on Call Board contracts after 
July 1 does not meet with the general approval of the 
members of the association. A petition protesting against 
the enforcement of the resolution was ‘circulated and 
numerously signed the past week. The legality of the 
order is questioned, on the ground that the constitution 
and by-laws provide that no changes in the rules govern- 
ing the association shall be made without being submitted 
and receiving the indorsement of a majority of the mem- 
bers. When this resolution was passed not all the direct- 
ors were present, and the membership outside the direct 
ory was not allowed any expression in the matter. Aside 
from the question of legality, the propriety of the change 
has not been made clear, nor has the necessity of it been 
satisfactorily explained. A miller or exporter does not 
care whether the wheat he purchases is grown in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington or Nevada, so long as the quali- 
ty comes up to the standard required. Why, then, should 
speculators make a distinction as to locality? No. 1 white 
wheat is described as to weight, color and cleanness, and 
samples of the standard grades are furnished, so that there 
is nv uncertainty as to what quality of grain is being dealt 
in by buyers and sellers of options. Wheat to be availa- 
ble for delivery on contracts must be certified to by the 
official inspector as answering fully the description desig- 
nated for No. 1 white. If Oregon wheat cannot pass such 
inspection, there is no use of any special legislation 
against it, for it will be barred out by its own defects. 
But Oregon Valley wheat has never failed to pass muster 
as No. 1 white, according to the California standard. In 
the English markets Oregon Valley wheat stands as high 
and commands as much as No. 1 California. During the 
past six months over 40,000 tons of Oregon and Washing- 
ton wheat have been received here, the most of it Oregon 
Valley, which has been delivered and accepted on con- 
tracts. Shipments to this port from Oregon have been so 
heavy within the past few months that the state has been 
about drained of choice wheat. San Francisco has long 


furnished an outlet to Oregon and Washington for a large 
portion of their wheat yield. It wouldseem that if the 
interests of this port were considered these shipments 
from the North here would be encouraged, or at least that 
no barriers would be placed in the way such as is now 
sought to be enforced. The speculative market is per- 
haps more easily manipulated by barring out Oregon 
wheat, and this appears to be the only substantial reason 


for the change; but the necessity of it is not sufficiently 


apparent to justify the action taken.—California Grocer. 


THE ONLY WAY TO BREAK ELEVATOR RINGS, 


The bill to provide elevators at Buffalo and New York, 
owned by the state, is now pending in the legislature. 
Its opponents, instigated by the elevator rings, hold up 
their hands in holy horror against the fdea of the state 
entering into private business. The state built the canals; 
the state owns and operates dredges and scows and other 
appliances to maintain their etticiency. It can, with 
equal propriety, build a few elevaturs to facilitate canal 
traffic. Itseems to be the only way to break the elevator 
rings at the termini of the canal. It is currently reported 
and generally believed that these rings have beaten, by 
the use of money, the measures introduced in the legis- 
lature to secure more reasonable elevator charges. They 
have had their hands on the throat of the Erie Canal too 
long already. The people of. the state did not make the 
canals free to enable combinations at the two ends to take 
excessive toll; and the members of the legislature who 
have voted half a million of dollars to secure a higher 
degree of efficiency in canal navigation will be inconsistent 
and cerelict in their duty if they do not vot+ for the bill to 
construct enough state elevators to demonstrate what the 
actual cost of elevating is, and thus force the combina- 
tions to work for a reasonable compensation.— American 
Grocer. 


TERMINAL CHARGES ON GRAIN, 


We cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
advocates of the State Elevator bill are right in their dec- 
laration that the boatmen will be helped as much, if not 
more, by restricting terminal charges than they will be by 
canal improvements. The evidence submitted by Senator 
Smith from the present elevator owners is conclusive that 
the managers of the New York Central and Erie railroads 
are the cause of over-charging canal grain over two cents 
a bushel. Senator Low is also right in his argument that 
of late years the Erie Canal has not been worked to half 
its capacity, as the following table explains: 


RECEIPTS BY CANAL IN NEW YORK 


ASBD ieee ccaieiieiets crecahetarentyatecnta ake areccentees fete eee bush. 73,000,000 
StU cestinaH OUCH ACPA is cB A cntarge Sa ctas Modo 44,000,000 
ASS85; OMY ie hae etena ices Soee eee eR eee ene TS 29,000,000 
MISSA 5 OTT Yiei, ete, bielars\kiciacere fares: SeveS Sime ee Ieee tate ete 37,000,000 


Senator Low also mentions the fact that in 1880 there 
were but few steamers on the canal, while now we bave 
nearly one hundred improved streamers which can haul 
two and three consorts. Hence he holds it is not necessary 
to improve the canal. But a reduction in the terminal 
charges of two or three cents a bushel would be the means 
of permitting the boatmen working the canal to some- 
where near its capacity. 

If Mr. Annan’s testimony is correct, viz., that an eighth 
of ome cent a bushel would turn grain away from us to 
Baltimore, certainly by reducing our elevator charges 
two cents a bushel it ought to turn many million bushels 
of grain by the lake and canal route which has heretofore 
been shipped by rail to our competing seaports. On the 
whole, there is much to be said in favor of the arguments 
of Senators Smith and Low that state elevators are just 
now of more importance than canal improvements.— 
Canal Advocate. 


CANADIAN V8, AMERICAN RAILWAY RATES, 

There are at hand full reports, from different sources, 
of the meetings called at Winnipeg to discuss disallow- 
ance and the threat of Sir George Stephen to ruin the city 
if it continued to demand a railway line in its own interest 
and defense. And the central feature of the speeches 
made was the absolute disproof of the charge that the 
Canadian Pacific deals as fairly by the farmer as the rail- 
roads on the American side do by the people of the Amer- 
ican Northwest, For example, Mr. Van Horne compares 
the rate from Montreal to Winnipeg with the rate from 
St. Paul to the Rocky Mountains. This is just as unfair, 
assuming his statement of charges to be correct, although 
it is not, as to compare charges from Winnipeg to Cal- 
gary with those from St. Paul to New York. There is 
always a difference of rates in favor of the route over 
which there is greatest tonnage. Again, it was said that 
the charge from Calgary to Pert Arthur—1,269 miles— 
is but 33 cents per hundred. But thisexample of moder- 
ation is made useless by publication of the fact that there 
is absolutely no wheat shipped between those points, and 
consequently the rate can be made as low as is necessary 
to point a moral. But from Winnipeg to Toronto, prac- 
tically the same distance, the rate is 50 cents per hundred. 
Still more convincing is the showing when local rates over 
shorter distances come to be considered. From St. Vin- 
cent to Duluth the distance is the same as from Winnipeg 
to Port Arthur, and there is no competition in either case. 
But the American rate is 3 cents a bushel less than the 
Canadian. Other comparisons are still more startling. 
From St. Paul to Chicago is a few miles farther than from 
Winnipeg to Port Arthur, yet the former rate is 74 
cents a hundred, or 44 a bushel, while the latter is 25 
cents a bushel. The following are some of the results of 
a comparison of rates on the Canadian Pacific into Winni- 
peg and on the Manitoba into St. Paul: For twenty miles, 
9 cents per hundred, as against 4; for twenty-four miles, 
10 cents to 4; for thirty miles, 11 cents to 5; for forty 


miles, 12 cents to 6. These are the definite grievances 
against which the farmer of the Canadian Northwest pro- 
tests, and which have irritated him to the point of pub- 
licly discouraging immigration and determinedly rebelling 
against the Dominion policy of protecting monopoly. 
These facts make apparent the reason why Manitoba has 
at last decided, at any cost, to create railway competition 
for herself. They exhibit the acts and the motives of the 
central government in their true colors. It is not a mis- 
fortune that the arrogant.menaces of the Canadian Pacific 
have made perseverance by the people of the province not 
guly a material necessity, but a point of honor.—Pioneer 
RAS 


THE WATERWAYS, 

In still another way are we reminded that the water- 
ways of tne country exist for a purpose. We refer to the 
usual in-season reductions in the tariff rates of the trunk 
line roads, rendered necessary by the recent opening to 
navigation of the lake routes. 
as to other interests, this is quite an important matter. 
The west-bound tariff rates on iron and steel are virtually 
reduced for the season ending Noy. 1 from the fifth to the 
sixth class, or by 16% per cent. The former rate was on 
a basis of 30 cents per 100 pounds from New York to 
Chicago, from points east of Pittsburg, while the new 
tariff is based on a 25 cent rate in car lots. The articles 
affected by the reduction include angle, bar, boiler, bridge, 
beam and channel iron, cast-iron pipe, skelp and tank 
iron, nails, nuts, bolts, puddle bars, spikes, railroad frogs, 
chairs, splices, switches, rivets and washers. The rail- 
road committee having Pittsburg interests in charge has 
doubtless ordered corresponding _ reductions from the 
Smoky City to Chicago and points West, as it was consid- 
ering the matter favorably, it was thought, in the closing 
hours of last week. The rate from Pittsburg to Chicago 
last month was 1714 cents, or the same as that ruling be- 
fore the Inter-State Law went into effect. This has likely 
been reduced by 214 cents per 100, or 14 per cent. 

It is worth while in this connection to call particular at- 
tention to the fact that the new rates cited above hold 
cay during the season of open lake navigati n.-—Age of 

teel, ; 


THE GAMBLING EVIL. 

Representative Browne, of La Salle county, has been 
keeping tally on the Chicago Board of Trade, and reports 
that it has “‘trimmed” Mendota to the tune of $400,000, 
Earlsville to the same extent, and the people of ‘‘one little 
town” in Bureau county were relieved of $95,000 by it in 
a single day. and that the county of La Salle has spent 
more money on options than would pay for the magnifi- 
cent ‘‘temple of trade” at the head of La Salle street, 
the moral of which as it applies to the rural population 
is: ‘‘Don’t speculate, and you won't be ‘trimmed.’” Rep- 
resentative Browne, however, considers it an argument 
for the suppression of the board, and he yesterday pro- 
posed an amendment with that object to the bill for the 
extermination of bucket. shops. The amendment, how- 
ever, was rejected by the House, and the bill sent to a 
third reading. It has already passed the Senate, and will 
probably become a law. Whether it will accomplish the 
desired result is very doubtful, but there can be no ques- 
tion that it is aimed at a gigantic evil. The bucket shops 
are gambling institutions of the very worst class, and 
their entire suppression would conduce to the moral as 
well as the material welfare of every community cursed 
by their presence. The Board of Trade stands on an en- 
tirely different footing, and the attempt to confound it 
with the bucket shops is puerile and contemptible. The 
board exists for a legitimate purpose, and is an indispen- 
sable agency in the marketing of the food products of the 
West. If it is also a center of speculation, the same may 
be said, to a greater or less degree, of every agency cre- 
ated to promote the exchange of commodities of what- 
ever description. The alleged statesmen who are waging 
war upon the board at Springfield are simply fishing for a 
little cheap popularity in their districts—such of them, at 
least, as are not fishing for something more substantial.— 
Chicago Times. ; : 


STATE ELEVATORS, 


When the Hon. Allen C. Beach, in the Canal Board in 
1878, insisted upon the removal of tolls on flour, he was 
confronted by the fears of the boatmen that the relief 
thus afforded them would encourage the elevator men to 
raise their charges for elevating, and he compelled the 
pool at Buffalo to make a stipulatiou that they would 
not do so. But ina short time they rejected their stipu- 
lation. They made it an argument for the increase of 
their charges that the canal boatmen had no tolls on flour 
to pay. In the same way they encouraged the free canal 
amendment. If the state cannot interfere with such a 
condition of affairs (the present ring methods) then it 
cannot regulate canal commerce at all. Senator Smith 
has completely refuted the wretched argument that ele- 
vating is a private business with which the state-must not 
interfere. ‘‘/¢t interferes with the state,” says he, ‘‘and 
the state cannot fully regulate its canal business without 
interfering with it” There have been bills here time and 
again to fix the prices of elevating by this pool of eleva- 
tors Probably those were interferences with private 
business. But the present bill is not. The elevator pool 
may continue business if it likes, at the old stand, and 
charge what it pleases, after this bill takes full effect. 
The bill provides a very simple remedy for the elevator 
extortions. * * * of course there is a money power 
fighting against the bill, but Senator Smith is not suscep- 
tible to any such forces. He will see at least that the bill — 
has fair play.— Albany Times. 


- A brewery will be built at Washburn, Dak. 


To the iron trade, as well ; 


ve 
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SHIFTING CARGOES. 


A paper on “‘shifting of cargoes,” by Professor Jenkins, 
read before the Institution of Naval Architects, London, 
is a subject the importance of which has long been recog- 
nized, even to the extent of several acts of Parliament, to 
regulate the nature and position of-cargoes in bulk. That 
such legislation has had considerable effect in reducing 
the number of casualties in grain-laden vessels is obvious, 
says the London Marine Engineer, from the statistics of 
the preceding ten years. From 1874 to 1880 the propor- 
tion of grain-laden British vessels foundering or missing 
at sea steadily rose, but in the next triennial period, dur- 
ing the whole of which the carriage of grain cargoes act 
was in force, the numbers were reduced by over 40 per 
cent. If also allowance be made for the natural growth 
of the grain trade, the amendment in consequence of such 
legislation is still more marked. There is no doubt that 
the larger proportion of such losses have been brought 
about by the shifting of the cargoes, notwithstanding 
that they had been laden in accordance with the require- 
ments of the act. Professor Jenkins, therefore, has en- 
tered into a series of investigations as to the effect which 
the motion of a vessel at sea has upon the tendency to 
shift a cargo of grain, and submits the results to the in- 
stitution. It is first to be noted that grain, like all other 
loose pulverised material, has a natural angle of repose, 
and it is only when this angle of repose is exceeded that 
such bodies roll by gravitation down theslope Porfessor 
Jenkins further considers that the movement of a vessel 
has a very great effect in increasing the tendency of the 
loose cargo to roll to a much greater extent than if it were 
mere rocking motion in a fixed plane. Close analytical 
investigation of the resultant forces operating upon the 
cargo:of grain in a. rolling vessel shows that the free sur- 
face of the grain will tend to shift when a vessel be roll- 
ing in still water at a smaller angle than when steadily in- 
clined. Also that a greater tendency to shift exists in the 
center of a vessel than at the ends, and also that grain 
with a free surface in the upper ’tween decks has a greater 
tendency to shift than grain in the hold. The conse- 
quence as regards pitching would obviously be so slight 
in a longitudinal direction that it may be entirely neg- 
lected. Further, heavy blows struck by a sea upon a ves- 
sel rolling toward the sea containing a grain cargo may 
have considerable effect in causing particles to jump out 
of their place and roll downward. A vessel’s stability 
also is an important factor in determining inclination, at 
which shifting begins. Professor Jenkins thinks that 
coal cargoes, though exempted from special legislation, 
are quite as likely to be affected by abnormal shifting, by 
reason of the rolling or other motion to a vessel at sea, as 
grain cargoes, and as the coal cargoes would only be 
stowed appr ximately at the limiting angle of repose in 
still water, it is evident that danger of shifting would im- 
mediately ensue in rough water.—Marine Record. 


The new law prohibiting bucket shops and all dealing 
in grain, provisions and other commodities without having 
the actual goods, is creating quite a commotion among 
managers of such business in Illinois cities. In Chicago 
the proprietors call their places of business ‘‘stock and 

rain exchanges,” and affirm that they can always pro- 
uce the goods when demanded. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which jis well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys ox girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ili. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 

Iowa land for a good elevator. Iowa preferred, We 
also want to exchange Iowa land for merchandise or} live 
stock. 

Hitt Bros., Clarion, Iowa, 


WANTED. 

A good practical miller with, say, $5,000 capital, to 
superintend the building and running of a good roller 
flour mill, in Clay county, Neb. To the right man a fine 
position is assured. Address 

Secy. Boarp or TRADE, Harvard, Clay Co., Neb. 


Sor Sale. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. 


New 18,000-bushel elevator, at one of the best grain 
stations in Nebraska. Ample crib room. Very best nia 
chinery. Good feed mill and coal trade. Good live 
town. Will be sold at a bargain. Owner going into oth- 
er business. Address 

Exevartor, Box 496, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 
A No. 4 Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, near- 
ly new. Address 
Joun C. Kiuner, York, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Good steam elevator of 10,000 bushels capacity- 
Splendid grain country. Corn sheller, scales, etc., com. 
plete. Cheap if sold soon. Address 

- @G. C. Stearns, Bluffton, O. 


FOR SALE. 

Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MArsHALL, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


FOR SALE, 


An elevator, with a capacity of 20,000 bushels, two lum- 
ber yards and a dwelling, ina good grain and stock coun- 
try, on the Toledo branch of the C. & N. W.R. R. 
Address 

Fonrs & Connor, Whitten, Hardin Co., Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 
Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bushels; 


now handling car-load of grain per day. Will be sold at 
Everything nearly new. Best of reasons 


two-thirds value. 
for selling. Address 
R. HerreLFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Also the coal and lumber yard situated at Harlem, Ill , 
eighty-four miles from Chicago on the C. & N. W. R 
R., and six miles north of Rockford. 
reasonable figure; terms easy, or exchange for farm prop- 
erty. Ill health the reason for selling. Address 
JAMES F’. AGARD, Rockford, Ill. 
Box 2,064. ¥ 


GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

Five elevators, ali at good points on the Madison Divis- 
ion of the C. & N. W. Railroad. Capacity 150,000 
bushels. The right party with capital can step into a 
well-established business. A rare opportunity for a good 
business man. Satisfactory reasons given for selling. 
Address 

T. C. Hawxey & Co., Platteville, Wis. 


STEAM GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


On C. &N. W. and C., M. & St. P. Ry., at Clinton 
Junction, Wis.—one of the best shipping points in the 
state. Capacity upward of 20,000 bushels. Nearly 
new; all modern improvements. Will be sold low and 
on easy terms. Address, : 

Orrizens’ NATIONAL Bank, Clinton Junction, Wis., or 
CHANDLER-BrowN Co., Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


As we are dissolving partnership and retiring from the 
grain trade, we offer for sale our elevator erected in 1885. 
Capacity of 25,000 bushels. Built on the most approved 
principles and considered the model elevator of Ontario 
for country trade. Splendid grain section, - principally 
spring wheat. Located on the Northern Railway. No 
better opening in Canada for a live grain man. For 
further particulars address 

H. Cutsnoim & Co., Meaford, Ont., Can. 


FOR SALE, 


A 10,000-bushel steam elevator situated on the Republi- 
can River branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, in one of 
the best grain and stock sections in Kansas. Elevator is 
nearly new and complete in its arrangements. Best corn 
sheller, cleaner and feed burr, two grain dumps. Will 
sell with this elevator 17 acres of land, running entire 
length of side-track, with good dwelling house, etc. 
Everything in good shape for handling stock, together 
with chute for loading from my own yards. Splendid lo- 
cation for feeding cattle and hogs. If sold soon, will sell 
lumber yard with small stock of lumber, all in good 
shape, with sheds, etc. The right party with capital 
enough to handle grain, lumber, stock, and coal can step 
into a well-estabiished business, and make money fast 
Reason for selling, have business in another place, and 
can not do justice to this branch. Address 

W. S. Brovueuton, Clay Center, Kan. 


Will sell at a 


AN OLD AND WELL ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESS FOR SALE. 


Owing to our having other business that demands all 
our time and attention, we offer for sale our Steam Ele- 
vator. This is one of the most complete and best planned 
elevators on the line of the U. P. Railroad. It is fully 
equipped with wheat and corn machinery, power sheller, 
cleaners, dumps, etc., 15-H. P. engine, 20-H. P. 
boiler, all in first-class condition. The location is unsur- 
passed, being in the center of the banner wheat and corn 
county of the state. The A. T. & S. F. Railroad will be 
completed to this place before harvest; also the R. I. Rail- 
road. These roads will afford an outlet for grain South, 
Kast and West by competing lines. For terms, price and 
other particulars address 

GILES & GorpgEn, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


So S23 Da ea per 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Taneece Nie Re de 


EBSTALELISHED isso. 


JAMES L. CARHART, 


(Forweawy 3. L&D. G CARWART. 


General Commission Merchant, 


Grain, Seeds, Feed, ete., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
No. 133 South Second Street, Room 2, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


J. M. Smita. J. A. DEWEY. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co.., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


‘Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Wm. T. REYNOLDs. JoHN R. REYNOLDS. Gro. E. CRAMER. 


REYNOLDS &CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


GEO. W. ELKINS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


125 North Water St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


0) 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


EUGENE McDONALD, 


SHIPPERS’ AGENT, 


——AND—— 


Commission Merchant, 
FLOUR, GRAIN »° FEED. 


15 INDIA STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 


Special attention 
given to selling Grain and Feed by sample. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


REDMOND CLEARY & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


Room 317, Chamber of Commerce, 


S DeLOuUss: 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


OFFICE: 
Room No. 6, Mitchell Building, 210 & 212 N. 8rd St., 
sT. DTOoOUITSs. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


BESTA BLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Special ty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


CHICAGO “PA 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Crain 


C. H. ARTHUR. H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


ESTABLISHED !I863 


(HANDLER? BRO 
LOMMISS/0IN. 


<pivATECLEGRAPK, APH 


OWN(0. 


E 
wey MILWAUKEE 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


COODRIDCE, FIELD &CoO., 


RECEIVERS OF 


— AND FLOUR, 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


| | FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 


NO. 21 OLD STREET, = = PETERSBURG, VA: 
Correspondence Solicited. 


NOREFOLE, VA. 


(3 Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of { Wise eT ee 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN —— 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


W ARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tos. J. PURSLEY. 


Hy BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


_ Commission Merchants|!. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
PEORIA, ILL. GRAIN 


i De ee at GRAIN, HAY, | Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. SEEDS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


And Mercantile Agencies. 
"Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


| ARTHUR & WATERS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: { 


pA S oS, 9 
URSCHIDE FOR $50 REWARD ROPER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 
THE AMERICAN MILLER a aid for an ‘an iM Gh 

, [am ff or same size thatcar cen oot | Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines..............+. Price, $3 50 
Only $1 per Annum. Hand-Book of the Locomotive.........00. ccccceeeeeee veers x 2 50 
il ee ae z os ares Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........+++- oS 2 00 
i Warehouse MALL with equal Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... .....+..0.2 eee ee 2 00 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., | iS and Pricelist malicd frees | Engineer’s Handy-Book..........0..00cseeeececceeeenceerees es 3 50 
I | CHICAGO. NEWARK MACHINE CO,, Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... .i..-eeeeeees 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ...........+++++ “ 2 00 

Columbus, Ohio. A 5 4 66 
aaa —————————nnms_ | Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers.......--.... 2 00 
; Hl The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........+.000+ se eens oh 3 00 
iW W Hl N 5 RM : These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


{I himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 


CALI FORNIA’ Ss EF AVORITE ! are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 


/ BEST “MILL 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND CRINDINC CRAIN. 
For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Countr 


Homes. Water Suppl 
for Railroads and Stock Purposes. £2" GEARED MILLSa Moccinitoim nf 
OF large power for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and through 
severest gales steadily and evenly, being a self-r egulator. Irons sold and plans furnished. Any man 
with a little knowledge of the use of ools can build the wood-work any place at small cost and save freights 
TRIUMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple stand, bestin use. Send for new circular and cash price list. 
Simplest and Best. 


A. H SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St., - - DES MOINES, IOWA See 
aa, ae SS Ge FULLY GUARANTEED, 


een OR AND GRAIN TRADE, |THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, | 


Address MITCHELL BROS. .CO., CHICAGO. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


‘ 


 g- A, DEMUTH, OLEDO, OHIO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARIARD & LEAS MPC. Ct, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


WICTOR: ‘CORN + * SHELLER. 


BARNARD’S |: 
Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


g SBARNER | t i ey S 
E h Neth Hi nil fer wi i |SMOTTER 


aan 
ee gmaaisit wc sith tec 
i ——= ; 


WAREHOUSE] | | SCOURER 
SEPARATOR | IS ee 


for Warehouse 
4 st BARNA RDS So 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner vw Shaker. 
FULL, LINE SPROCKET WHEEL, PATTERNS. 


ee cicsetle Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, LLL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1306 Union Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WHEN PURCHASING ¢ SCALES| THE OLDEST. THE LARGEST. THE BEST.|STEAM SHOVELS, 


ae aa doraet to ponies Demuth’ Ss Patent The best of Testimonials from every State and Territory, 
evator Accountant of fifteen years’ experience.| GD Seamed dd CTIO N C LU TC H ES, 


In handling grain many shortages sre caused by ® Q E L E y A TO R Mi A c H | N ‘ R Y. 
noo QUIN: ll ONUGatct e if) If you want the best and cheapest grain shovel- 
| | UI ing machinery and other elevator supplies write 
for circulars und prices to 


mistakes in reading, adding and recording the 
W.D. Rinehart, 


weights. No shipper nor elevator manager can 
eh IRON ROOFING CO, cents! | 2221N. 10th st, ST. Louts, Mo. 


| ARE ARES 6 


e 
= 
claim accuracy for his weights unless he can pro- se 
duce gped proof that his record is correct. 

(> The Check Beam enables you to have | mum 
a proved ‘record which will stand = Beye ourt. od 


r Prices, etc., ad 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For any BUrpher information address 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | rae 


Established 
1868. 


PERFORATED METALS, "233" 


Elevator ? Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


For Use For 1 
in All Kinds Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 
Mill : of = (S Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 
His. ¥ : 
ee IT AITC : 
elevators: AE WEROBERT AIICHSoy ) Grain- THE CASE MF6. CO., Columbus, 0. 
and ah PERFORATED METAL COMPANY Cleaning 
‘ es MANUFAOTORERS OF Machin- 
sae > PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO., NEW LISBON, 0. 3 
Houses. : —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— Bus se 9 x . BAzee u. 
ae, 2 OG Z 8 exee° 
Bee g er 
oo oe he 
Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 3 S eo 3 5° 8 FE g 
i i ’ a c Sgssse 
oe O° Behee WG 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y atormaton Farishod Applistin 


74. East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


the WORLD. 


__ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
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D. T. WEED, | 22° 


PATENTEES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 
nark, Carroll Co.., ill. SHOWING ANGE SIEVE" 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
Nocorn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
: kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. 88 
R. M. McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 
., McGrath’s Hornet 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers and 


Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 
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Jones, He Pays the Freight 


=e 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 


made. 
—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


HE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 


For circulars, terms and 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. full particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N. Y. 


= LEM 0. = 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


Gen’! Agents. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. ; 
Manufacturers of all kinds of . IRON ORE PAIN 


Iron Roofing and Cement, 
Crimped and Corrngated Sid- 152 To 158 MERwIN S7.. 


ing,Iron Tile or Shingle Iron Cleveland (e) 
’ . 


Frames for Roofs and Build- } 
ings, Fire-pro f Doors, Shut- i] Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


ters, etc., etc. 


ROOFING 
} Cheaper than Shin- Z 
gles. Fire and light- ¥) 
ning proof. Made of 


ANS 
best refined charcoal ||| 


iron, sheet steel and jl i ul 
calamined iron. 


Canton tron Roofing Co, Canto, 


Successors to i 
T. C. SNYDER & CO., |i 
Manufacturers of I 


Corrugated Iron 


y Beaded Iron Ceiling 
and Siding, Crimped 
iii] Edge Roofing and 


rf Roofer’s Paper, etc ff 


Send for catalogue, price list and samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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M.F.SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY. ’ &. E. Hangs. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
rd | SRREBY, SON-& CO. 


FEREEMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell ae ak licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. arper 

We build Blevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@=" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans.. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED {1851. Yi 
21 SISES AND STYLES 


OF PORTABLE 


- FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


—— RECELVED —— 
ge Highest Awards 
i i ° —— AT THE —_— 
Following Sizes: St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, dianapolis and New Or- 
30, 36, 42, 48 leans Fairs nd Expositions. 
and 54 inch 


STONES! 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy 


GRITs, PEARL MEAL and Grapes. 


NORDYRE & MARMON GO., fadianapolis, fad, 
Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope. 


CHEaP, SIMPLE, 41$ ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed. a | THROUGH - THE ~ MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but 1s always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

NET PRICE LIS T'.— No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices: 
Etc., 50c per 100. $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 oz. og Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, 85.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, Ye7. 50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—¥For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, 810.50 er 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
ie Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1 ‘000. TERMS 

ET CASH. On orders of/less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bile of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

On orders for 1,000 or more we will print. cards on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of leas than 1 ;000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P,. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 8, and %5c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - - 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


CLAN WORK! 
jai if ve ate 


ih TRON. 


i 


SLLER.ENG 
NTo Mixing of Grain. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


W7ORRELL’S 


Grain Driers and Coolers, 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL MACHINES FOR 
THIS PURPOSE IN THE WORLD. 


Have Been in Use Five Years. 


Most profitable on Wheat immediately 
following harvest, 


THEREFORE, SEND IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 


Address: 
MANUFACTURERS, or PATENTEE, 


CHAS. KAESTNER &CO., I:1  S. E. WORRELL, 
SOS to 311 S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ThexVentilator 


IS GUARANTEED TO BE STORM-PROOF, 


And the Best in the Market for the Ventilation of 
CHURCHES, RESIDENCES, SCHOOL 
HOUSES, COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS. 
ELEVATORS, CARS, STEAMBOATS, ETC. 


The Star Ventilator is constructed with the parts at such 
angles as to produce a 
regular continuous up- 
ward suction; no matter 
from what direction the 
draught may come. 


After competitive trial it has > iN 
been adopted by the United ‘al j 


SECTIONAL 4A 
\ 


States Government for their 
light houses in this district 
(Hastern). Received the award 
of merit at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1886. Recommend- 
ed by the leading Architects, 
d always adopted when put in competition with o.ucre. 
There is no part that revolwes; therefore no wear- 
ing by friction. 
THE VENTILATING AREA IS GREATER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER OF THE 
SAME DIAMETER THAT IS STORM-PROOF. 
Cheap! 


Handsome! Noiseless! Simple! Durable! 


For Circulars and Full Information please address 


MERCHANT «& CO., 


General Managers, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK, CHICACO. 


LONDON. 


SS oS iS Eh Oke 


- Bhe American Felqyator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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S Wy 


IOUS 


JoHNSON co FIELD, ae 
— 2 MANUFACTURERS OF THE Manufacturers of Best Grades 
Especially Adapted for 
Elevator and Mill Use. 
EMBODIES MORE POINTS.OF EXCELLENCE SEROTEC 
Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 


li i a == qc 
| SS >) ere =I E 
Oe —— I © PANT mh a i 4 
All Goods Guaranteed. 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
These machines Maron ADOPTED chee 1iry.« by many of the TRENTON, New Jersey. 


ena 
SEP AR AT) Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE I, OUFFERENT SES 10, SUIT DIEEERENT QUIREMENTS, 
JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, wIs. THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


eit ch nu oe) 2 shoes Fanning MIS, MACHINE 
: = —— 600 BUSHELS| “sma ns 
es ene. | ea 


Seven Different = Sizes| ST EWERNS) “c= MILL 


—FOR— 
Mill and Crusher can Qq==uUuU a 


— Warehouses peep 


and Elevators | i003 conuine il, 
More of them in actual and satisfac- FRENCH x 


tory use than any other kind. BUHR STONE 
The Motion Governor is something that has long 

= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use M | LL made. 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the | Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- Send for catalogue 


= serves a uniform and steady speed. of Mills & Shellers 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the spred of | 8@-Mention this paper. ai 
ths mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. A.V W.. STEVENS & SON mt 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 


this Governor as good as represented and we will allow BURN, 

purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 

turnin ng if not equal to the guarantee. ‘ 
Send for Catalogue to 


C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


— > RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparsior of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand sppitcavions t¢ for patents in 

tates and Foreign coun- 


— ee = RICHMOND, INDIANA, ; meriean conunne ve Re as Solicitors 
a or patents, caveats, trade-marks, cop 

Tm ou Ss Manntacturors. of Keel rigits_ cic. for the United States, and 

f Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 


ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 
Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. Nocharge for Seamination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most ‘influential. 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The BOVSRUREeS of such a notice every patentee 
understan: / 

This laegeh 9 and eplondidiy iMustratedn newspaper 
is published LY at $3.00 a year, and is © 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and ~ 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Bold by all newsdealers. 
IO have an invention to patent write to 
Mo n & Oo. ablishere of Scientific American, 
361 roadways 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


ran IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
Lae PORTABLE MILLS 


Wu Of Every Description, 


qr=8\ THE BEST MADE! 


i + <P X <p > 
zw 7 
SS _——S (SF Write for Description and Prices._} 


CALOWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! 


_ Get Prices 


Seamless 
STEEL 


a ne fF S BUCKETS 
) © | J ‘Q HEADQUARTERS, | Nicaea Catalogues on Application. — 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, 


Assertions that Drag Belts take Less Power tham Caldwell Oenveyors are not corr oct. 


——FROM—— 


TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY. 


| 


+ A 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE “PEASE” 


D USTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Grain and Flax Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


Ist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the :eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator 
that do the 
same work. 
4th. > They are 
the only perfect 
Screeners in 
the market. 
E. EX. Poke: kPatentee. 
ts" We will ship our machines to any reliable party 
on approval,as SATISFACTION is GUARAN. TEED for 


every one. 


We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous “‘End-Shake”’ Mills. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address the 


E.H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


James Deal. 


Stephen Parry. E. B. Freeman 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = = ITULOINOo Ss. 
THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 
MEN, AND OTHERS. 

We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. EYNON & CO., 


“Role Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 


Especially Designed for fe is ee gt. Cleveland, 0: 
Elevators, Serres 
commer GEQ, L, JARRETT 
Drive Belts, 1 Gal 5 
Etc.,Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 
Mac h In ay) ! 


BELTING, ALL KINDS, 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 


i —For Mandling— 
m GRAIN, SEEDS, 
T @ EAR CORN, MALT, 
P. COTTON SEED, COAL, 
; STONE, CLAY, 
il i PAPER PULP, 
4 TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 
Le werore Placing Orders— 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 
logue and Prices, IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 
ADDRESS OILS AND SUPPLIES 
ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., ey ote eee 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 
SYKES’ IRON ae co. 
Suitable for 2 
ALL classes of 3 a) 
buildings, easi- @ 


DCE. 


Look no fur- 
4 ther! Send for 


© Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- , 

5 cular and Price 
cess No. 46 


% m happy. 
6 NILES, OHIO. 


ly put on. Un- G 
surpassed. Use 2 
the Sykes’ Im- & 
proved and be 5 


Charter Gas Engine. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas From Gasoline, 


so iT 1s 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 
to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators and all 
other purposes itis UNEQUALED. 


For Circulars and description address 


WILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 
LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANU FACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Paiteee Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Bae Dae Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE! Co., 
MAKRSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


ly CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, y 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF- 


Crowl’s.: Patent. Standing.’ Seam, 


2 to 25H. P. 


Plain Roofing, 
' Rolled, fs 
Corrugated Siding 
f Crimped ae 
Edge, Ceiling, 


Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, Ohio. | 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of ites 
Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick; Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 
ul || Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 
I) in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


/\\, | Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and pote fine 
> With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
7 cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
weather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


~~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
(> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


_|KNISELY & MILLER, 


< 24" 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


32 Mu 


: il tM |) 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


10) 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Patented April 27, 


a TT MANUFACTURED BY: 
: THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
=—ece PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
~ 4 N Used by the following Elevator Firms: 
Locke & Bunker ics. cceet-orsscensess Minneapolis | D. R. Putnam.. ........ McGregor, Iowa 
Cargill. rset Ad p Basset, Hunting & Co. .....- Ca se 
Fs Hy Peavey & Co. 2... c225).enigeee oe W. W. Cargill & Bro... ..... .. La Crosse, Wis 
Cargill & Bagley. PEE Aas Bee & Hodges. & Hyde. ..... sess esceecere 
Northwestern Ele. Co..... .... ...-+ se Brooks Bros ..Grand Forks, D. T 
Minn. & Northern Elevator Co ..... SF Northern Dakota Bile. Co. .. . Jamestown, D. T 


Elevator acne EY, a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 
Boots, Irons, Ete 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Eelt 


LEVATORS. 


fap a cae a 


NEVER. SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, _ 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 
desired. 


i 
i= U—V—U 
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Just the thing for Small Country Elevators 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis,;Minn. 


BURR & DODGe, 
123 and 126 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. J7.FRiIiTs, 


——MANUFACTURER OF—— 


Fritz Patent Engine & Boiler, 


[Combined or Detached |) 


BUILT IN 7 SIZES, ? COMPLETE READY = WORK. 


FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES. 
BEAM AND ECCENTRIC DOCTORS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


2022 south Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO.| AWARDED _ oven au, 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, GOLD OONEEID ES 

— 207 Hone St.. GLASGOW. ea 
WI. 80 Cortlandt St., NV. ¥. New Orleans 

EF ~— i BRANCH OFFICES: MER ALe EXPOSITION 

OS ON Oli Street. “ TES eee 

PIL, TL! a N. th Street, P BEST 

sive pancie | ID fl oy PORTABLE 

CENUINNATI, 64 W. 3d8t. au 


NEW ORLEANS, =) => : 
57 Carondelet St. i —==5 3 
SAN FRANCISCO, =I 


ONL 


561 Mission St. == aS 
HAYANA, 50 San Ignacio. =.= in the MARKET. 
Send to Nearest Office for Circulars. | 2 E| ( 
SS RS ai a ee TE Ee RY SO eS = Send for Cata- 
In writing to advertisers state that you saw their === logue. Address 


etna tah in the AmeRIcAN ELEVATOR AND SKINNER EN ENGINE | CO,, ERIE, PA. ERIE, PA, 


HORSE POWERS/|EVERY MACHINE CUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
Each Machine is made.to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


id 


(yz 


ll 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our Byetem of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desired. 
o Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small: Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 


profitable for small as large. ow 
For Information and Prices addrees 


Cc. W. & C. A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 

oe toh tie taleinae ee A 

STRENGTH, Contractor of 
ECONOMY, MILL AND GRAIN 


UTILITY and . ELEVATOR 
MECHANICAL FINISH. | supPpLIES 


I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, AND 
thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 
demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be CONSTRUCTION, 
done by any other means. Prices and*plans cheer: ADDRESS: 
fully given. Es ST. JOSEPH, - MO. 


| WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, CO,, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill! 


—MAN UFACTURERS OF —— 


| Patent Steel Conveyors, 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. : 


STEEL ; 


i) Manufacturers and ; 
1 Dealers in scones | 4 ¥ 
‘a | Elevator anges 
Buckets. |f 


erie & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago. ~ % . 
JOHN C. KILNER, 
|Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafti 


SP rvO Cis Lg: V7 ba ey i 
STEAM PIPE: AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. — 


' 


